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published on Thursday morning, is a bitter 

document ; the crimes of seven hundred years 
are brought up against us. But however much qualifica- 
tion we may think some parts of it need, and however 
much we may feel British rule differs now from what it 
was, the essential fact is that Irishmen are bound to 
see it as a unity, and that Mr. George’s wanton threat 
to force the Irish to fight under our flag was bound to 
revive national feeling in its fiercest form. The Irish 
may say all sorts of things that are half-true or untrue. 
For instance, they suggest that British politicians still 
want to stunt Irish industries, whereas, in fact, they 
would, in these days, be prepared to give Ireland almost 
any material concession, provided she would abnegate 
her national liberties. But they are right, as subject 
nationalities always are right, on the’ one great point. 
No rhetoric and no wild accessory charges can invalidate 
their main contention that we govern them against their 
will, and that a British Cabinet (in which, incidentally, 
England is scarcely represented) is now attempting at 
once to dragoon and to discredit Ireland by every device 
itean think of. We confess that we find an ugly spirit 
M parts of this manifesto. But those who know what 
nationality is know that we must expect such things ; 
and those who believe in it know that, while things 
temain as they are, we deserve them. 





HE Irish National Appeal to President Wilson, 


ok of % 


Three years ago, when Lord Rhondda escaped from 
the Lusitania massacre, the “‘ man-in-the-street "’ knew 
nothing of him. Had he been murdered then, the news- 
Papers would have recorded the death of a millionaire 
coal-owner, who had in peace-time fought strikes with 

tenacity, who had failed to make his mark in 





politics, but who had just done useful work for our 
munition supply across the Atlantic. At the moment 
of his death he enjoyed perhaps a more unqualified 
popularity than any other man in the country; and, 
paradoxically, he had won it by his success with tre- 
mendous measures of that State interference which, 
temperamentally, he detested. The masses are getting 
their food and getting it regularly; they ascribe it 
entirely to him, and to the poorest he had become a 
legendary figure of wisdom and benevolence. He had 
certainly earned the country’s gratitude. When he 
first took office at the Local Government Board he did 
so with genuine reluctance ; but once there he was far 
too restless and enterprising to sit still, and within 
a few months he had brought a great national health 
scheme within sight of achievement. With all his in- 
terest and enthusiasm, he did not—at any rate at this 
late stage in his life—regard Whitehall as his natural 
home. “Do you intend,” he was once asked, “ to 
stay in office after the war, if you have the chance ?” 
His answer was as blunt as the question: “ Not for 
thirty seconds ; I get more amusement outside.” 


oe of *” 


He was, in fact, rather an American than an English 
type of business magnate: an educated, quick-witted, 
well-read man who enjoyed the adventure of making 
money far more than the possession of the money. 
But according to his lights he had very great public 
spirit, as well as unusual courage. When he took the 
Food Controllership, it had been first refused by many 
men and then made an object of ridicule by its first 
occupant. It involved tasks which most people thought 
insuperable, and the fulfilment of which seemed to 
carry with it a certainty of wide unpopularity. The 
suecess of his measures, combined with a universally 
diffused knowledge that he was an able man doing his 
best and did not personally care a straw whether he 
stayed in office or not, ended in making him a public 
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hero. The key to his achievement was his initial action 
in getting a first-class nucleus of trained Civil Servants, 
and in giving them free scope for their ideas: he had 
an eye for real ability and did not confuse directive 
control with promiscuous interference. His death was 
a by his public work ; we at least know 
that in Mr. Clynes he leaves a successor who has already 
proved his title to carry that work on. 


* * * 


The military outlook on the Western front has been 
dominated by the expectation of a German offensive ; 
but in the waiting-time French, British and Americans 
have all been very aggressive locally. Few if any weeks 
have witnessed a greater number of successful operations 
of the type in which a minor tactical advantage of 
ground is gained and anything from 60 to 600 prisoners 
are taken. In most cases the Germans have made little 
attempt to recover the ground, and they have refrained 
from attacks of their own; it would seem to be their 
cue to sit still and wait for the big push. In Italy the 
Austro-Hungarian repulse has been followed by some 
effective Italian counter-strokes. In the mountain 
region the Italians have retaken Monte di Val Bella, 
Col del Rosso, and Col d’Echele, thus depriving the 
enemy of the last remaining gains from the offensive ; 
they have also made progress north-west of the Grappa, 
and down on the coastal sector near Capo Sile. These 
enterprises have been skilfully carried out by the Italian 
Army, but not without strong enemy resistance. The 
Austrians, though beaten, are at present far from being 
demoralised. It is reported that the German General 
Otto von Below is replacing the Austrian Field-Marshal 
Conrad von Hoetzendorff in command of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army; but unless he brings some German 
troops with him, there seems no reason to expect much 
from the change. 


ok * aK 


The shipbuilding returns for June in the United 
Kingdom show a decrease of 63,000 tons, or nearly 
33 per cent., on the figure for the previous month. They 
are very little more than half what would be the average 
monthly figure needed to give us 3 million tons a year. 
Even allowing for the unavoidable monthly ups and 
downs, it is impossible to regard this state of things as 
satisfactory. Fortunately the boom in the American 
yards makes some compensation. In June their 
monthly output for the first time surpassed the British ; 
it was rather over 180,000 tons by the British system 
of computing tonnage. On Independence Day no fewer 
than 94 ships, totalling about 300,000 gross tons, were 
Jaunched in America, besides 5 submarines and 20 
destroyers. American shipbuilding, though it took so 
long to get a start, seems likely now, under the combined 
auspices of Mr. Schwab and Mr. Hurley, to go from 
strength to strength. For the past three months there 
has been a net increase in the world’s tonnage, a balance 
on the right side in the account with the submarines. 
We must remember, however, that such an increase is 
in no sense a luxury; it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be maintained and augmented, if we are to meet 
the growing demand for transport for the supplies of the 
American Army. The British shipyards are still 
scarcely pulling their weight ; the case of the National 
shipyards as outlined by the Select Committee on 
Expenditure gives much food for thought. We hope 
to return to it next week, when we may perhaps 
supplement in some respects the somewhat restrained 
account given by the Committee. 


ok * * 


We print elsewhere an article from a well-informed 
correspondent dealing with recent developments in 


Persia. The degree to which our pre-war policy in 
Persia was inevitable is still, no doubt, a matter for 
debate. What is certain is: (1) That that policy has 
left a legacy of distrust which our enemies are making 
full use of ; and (2) that with the fall of the Tsardom that 
chapter of Anglo-Persian relations is closed, and that 
we are now in a position to begin a new one of a very 
different tenor. If the Persian question is properly 
handled, there is a future for an independent Persia, 
But merely letting her alone, supposing it at all practic. 
able, would do her no good; the independence of an 
unassisted Persia would be both precarious and a quali- 
fied boon to herself. What Persia needs is money, 
primarily for improved communications and policing ; 
money lent her without political or politico-economic 
restrictions attached. Where is she to get it? There is 
clearly one country which neither she nor anyone else 
could suspect of an arriére-pensée. We should like to 
know—the remark covers no disingenuous hint of sus- 
picion (which we do not cherish) or information (which 
we do not possess)—that our Government would give 
its hearty assent to American assistance should the 
Persians ask for it and should there be a disposition in 
America to give it. 


* * * 


Was it really expedient to subject all the nine million 
British households to the irritating and perplexing 
restrictions of the “ Fuel and Light Ration,” merely 
to economise “ eight to nine million tons” of coal— 
which is all that Sir Albert Stanley even hopes to 
accomplish—on a total output that will still be some- 
thing like 240 million tons? There is such a thing as 
war-weariness, and it would not profit the Government 
to save a ton of coal a year in each household (to the 
waste of some alternative forms of labour and material) 
‘at the expense of setting all the housekeepers against 
Mr. Lloyd George’s policy. The nation is by no means 
assured that all its various Controllers are themselves 
kept in order by an authoritative committee (which the 
Cabinet used to be), applying common-sense. Mean- 
while, the apprehensive householder is giving up gas 
fires, and wondering why it should ensure him a larger 
aggregate ration if he takes all his lighting allowance in 
gas, and then converts part of his coal ration into elec- 
tricity and additional gas, than if he takes his lighting 
allowance half in gas and half in electricity, and then 
converts part of his coal ration into additional gas. 
Gas is now so expensive in London that this way of 
augmenting the aggregate ration looks like a concession 
to the millionaire. 


% * * 


The joint-stock owners of the South African gold- 
mines are organising a formidable assault on the 
British Exchequer, which is urged in one or other way 
to grant them a subsidy to make good some or all of 
the increased cost of production to which they, like other 
producers all over the world, are being subjected. The 
difficulty is a real one. The price of gold being fixed 
by the Mint, and practically insusceptible of increase 
without the gravest perturbations of currency systems, 
the treatment of low-grade ores is, we are told, becoming 
unprofitable ; the aggregate gold-production is there- 
fore declining, and those mines which have more than 
a certain proportion of these low-grade ores—accounting, 
it is said, for £7,000,000 of gold annually—will presently 
have to shut down altogether. The remedy proposed 
is the usual one, which reveals the characteristic 
economic flaw of all fiscal Protection. By one or other 
form of allowance, payable by the Exchequer, the price 
received by the mine-owners for the gold is to be 


for the entire production, rich mines and poor alike ! 


We may assume that it is desirable to maintain the 
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amount of gold-production. We may admit that this 
necessitates the treatment of low-grade ores, which it 
may not “pay” to work. But why should any neces- 
sary subvention be made on the whole output, includi 

all the richer ores and the more profitable mines, whic 

are still yielding profits ? The joint-stock mine-owners, 
like the owners and farmers of British icultural land, 
are apparently unable to conceive of any but this 
naive expedient which ignores the “ Law of Rent.” It 
is an interesting incident of leaving gold-mines, like 
agricultural land, to profit-seeking exploitation, that, 
however profitable the enterprise may be as a whole, 
the nation cannot get the capitalists to go below the 
“ margin of cultivation ” without some form of subsidy. 
But it would obviously be more economical—rather than 
put an entirely unnecessary profit into the pockets of 
the millionaires who own the richer (and still 
profitable) mines—either (a) to take over the 
working of the unprofitable mines, and run them at a 
loss ; or, simply, to pay to these only just the minimum 
subsidy to keep them going; or (6), in order to en- 
co all the mines to treat low-grade ores, to pay 
just the necessary subsidy on the working of these ores 
only, leaving the returns from all the richer ores with- 
out the proposed (and entirely unn ) increase. 
If the gold-mining shareholders were so ill-advised as 
to strike, and to refuse, without blackmail, to go on 
working the mines that the nation has entrusted to 
them—which they think of as their own !—the South 
African Government would probably not be slow to 
deal with them as the British Government has dealt 
with the shareholders of the British colliery companies. 


*~ * = 


It seems not long since it perturbed us to learn that 
the supply of jam would be diminished by the shortage 
of sugar for making. Now we learn with comparative 
resignation that after the demand for the Army has 
been met, less than one ounce per week per head will 
remain for the civilian population—this because of the 
shortage of fruit. So we are driven from one substitute 
to another, butter being replaced by margarine, 
margarine, when possible, by jam, till at last jam 
fails us. For though ingenious expedients were devised 
to meet the want of sugar, it is not easy to see what kind 
of jam can be made without either sugar or fruit. No 
doubt we shall survive this deprivation as we have 
survived others and, in course of time, think of the days 
when we had as much as three and even four ounces of 
jam a week with a longing no more painful than that 
with which we look back to the days of the fourpenny 
Income Tax. Nevertheless, the sho is a serious 
matter; and it is good to see that the Ministry of Food 
has taken such measures as seem immediately possible 
to alleviate its results, by commandeering the crops, 
by arranging for the collection and transport of the 
produce of small growers, and by arranging for the 
purchase of oranges for marmalade in Spain. Whether 
rationing will supervene is another and more doubtful 
matter. Jam is one of those commodities which, like 
beer and tobacco, are of widespread but not universal 
use; and it remains to be seen whether for such com- 
oarie any satisfactory scheme of rationing can be 








Parer RESTRICTION (PROHIBITION OF RETURNS) ORDER, 
1918. 


Under the above Order, which came into force on 


June 24, the public will be unable to obtain the news- 
papers they require without making arrangements in 


advance. 
Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN should there- 


fore place _a definite order with their newsagents 


for the delivery of the paper, or order it to be posted 
from this office. Such orders should be given at once. 








AMERICA ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD 


ROM the strictly military point of view the 
figures of American troops sent to Europe 
ought not to have been published. The 

information which they convey will be of undoubted 
use to the German General Staff. No other belligerent 
has thus given away its secrets; in our own. case, 
which is closely parallel, the Asquith Government 
might more than once have found a way out of its 
embarrassments by doing so; but it held its tongue. 
There were, however, strong grounds for making the 
present exception. President Wilson had to consider 
not only the need for quieting his political critics in 
America—who have been very outspoken about the 
Administration’s alleged delays—but also that for 
heartening the hard-pressed Allies in Europe, par- 
ticularly France. No one can tell what the coming 
German offensive may bring forth; but it is reasonable 
to expect, to a greater or less extent, a repetition of 
our recent trying experiences. France, on whose soil 
the war is staged, and whose capital is threatened, 
will support them with unaltered will in proportion 
as her public opinion is convinced of the promptitude, 
the adequacy, and the probable efficacy of the ultimate 
American help. 

The most striking fact disclosed by the Washington 
figures is not that 1,019,115 American troops have been 
sent to Europe since the war began, but that 520,717 
of them came during only two months—the months of 
May and June this year. No one imagines that such 
a rate of transport could be kept up indefinitely. It 
must have been purchased by some temporary diminu- 
tion in the transport of other supplies. But the revela- 
tion is that it should have proved possible at all; 
it shows America to possess in a totally unexpected 
degree the power of rapid reinforcement across the 
Atlantic in cases of emergency. 

The 1,019,115 are not, of course, all fighters. They 
include hospital units and nurses, railway units and 
labour battalions. The last form a large proportion, 
larger at this stage than may be expected later on, 
since the American authorities have found it necessary 
to undertake in France vast initial works of harbour, 
railway, and depot construction. Nor among the 
fighters themselves must it be supposed that anything 
like the majority are ready for use in a battle. After 
they reach this side, many successive stages of training 
and organisation have to be gone through. The units 
who are behaving with so much credit in the critical 
sectors near Montdidier and Chateau-Thierry may be 
regarded as fully-fledged troops. But they are not yet 
at all numerous. Next to them rank those which have 
replaced them in the Vosges; they are at what may be 
termed the penultimate stage, the stage of training in 
actual warfare on a quiet sector. A more or less parallel 
stage is that of the American battalions who are attached 
temporarily as extra battalions to British brigades—an 
arrangement which has been much talked about, though 
we have been given no idea as to whether it has been 
at all extensively carried out. Behind all these units, 


which are in varying measure additions to General 
Foch’s fighting strength, come a very much larger body, 
which cannot at present be used at all. They comprise 
troops of all arms, who, though in a fairly advanced stage 
of training, have not yet been trained to act together in 
large units, nor organised for the co-operation of different 
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arms—infantry, artillery, engineers, machine-gunners, 
cavalry, and so forth. We may take it that their 
training and organisation are being speeded up as 
actively as possible ; but there are limits to this sort of 
activity. It must always remain an enormously harder 
task to create a new army, with all its organisation 
complete, than to fill gaps in an old one. Lord 
Kitchener achieved miracles in army-making; but it 
was not till the Battle of the Somme that those who 
had answered his call really began to rank with the 
best modern troops. There is no ground for supposing 
that the American authorities have improved on Lord 
Kitchener’s pace; there are several reasons why they 
would have difficulty in equalling it. The only big 
advantage, which they have and he had not, is the 
presence at the seat of war of a large experienced army 
of soldiers speaking the same language, with whom their 
inexperienced units could be brigaded. We are not 
sure how far their commanders have realised that a 
full use of this unique opportunity is even more im- 
portant viewed as a help for them than as a relief 
for us. 

If we term those American troops which General 
Foch could use on the fighting front any day “ actual ” 
strength, and those which are in Europe but could 
not be so used for the present “ potential” strength, 
the situation in regard to these two forms of American 
strength appears to be somewhat as follows. The 
“actual” strength was, at successive dates this spring, 
seriously less than it had last year been arranged that 
it should be. Probably it is so still. On the other 
hand, the “ potential’’ strength is now very much 
greater than had ever been contemplated for the 
present stage. This means not only that the arrears 
of “actual” strength should eventually be made up, 
but that at some date in the future the figures of 
“actual” strength should be substantially in excess 
of what had been hoped and reckoned on. To bring 
that date forward as early as possible must be the 
aim of the whole Alliance; for it is the first date at 
which the military pendulum can be expected to swing 
at all in our favour. It may make an almost incalculable 
difference to the issue of the war, whether or not it 
arrives, and how long it arrives, before the end of 
the present campaigning-season. Valuable as is the 
acceleration of Transatlantic transport, encouraging 
as Mr. Newton Baker’s figures must be for all the 
Allies, the relief of the immediate situation, with all 
its extreme perils for the whole Alliance, depends less 
now on the transport of Americans than on what 
becomes of them after they reach this side. 

From the German point of view, the moral is to 
strike hard, and quickly. The total failure of the 
submarines to prevent the transport of American 
troops is no doubt contrary to the calculation made 
by the German military and naval authorities at the 
time when they drove the United States into the war. 
Whether the pace of the American military development 
has also outrun their reckoning is less certain. But 
the “ race between Hindenburg and President Wilson ”’ 
is more obvious now than ever. Hindenburg will not 
lose it if any possible means will win it; and we may 
expect to see him strike now the most terrible blow ever 
witnessed in war. Unless the Americans intervene 
in force this autumn, he has still plenty of time to 
follow it up and work it out. Our Battle of the Somme 
began on July Ist ; our Battle of Flanders on July 8lst ; 
and though both were rendered indecisive by the 
premature break-up of the weather, the break-up 
was not seasonal, but abnormal—and is unlikely to be 
repeated for a third year. 


THE POLITICAL WEATHER 


HERE is a perceptible change in what we may 
call the political weather in England. We 
have passed the solstice. The period for storms 

has arrived. For the next four months we may look for 
a succession of gales, culminating in a whirlwind of 
misrepresentation and denunciation of all but the cause 
to which the most powerful megaphones will attach 
themselves. At the back of this meteorological change 
is a suddenly awakened consciousness of the approach 
of the General Election. The new registers will, after 
all, be ready by the first week of October. They will 
contain, it is now estimated, not sixteen but more nearly 
twenty millions of names; in some constituencies 
forty, in others more than forty-five per cent. of the 
calculated census population, from one-third to two- 
fifths being women. So large a percentage of the total 
population of a great nation has never before been 
anywhere enfranchised. Something like fifteen millions 
of them will never before have cast a vote. Although 
Mr. Lloyd George will not announce his decision until 
the last moment, and although the date may at any 
time be changed by military or political happenings 
of exceptional gravity, people who are in a position to 
form a good judgment expect the announcement of 
the dissolution to be made about the third week of 
October; and the polling day—for the first time 
identical in all the geographical constituencies throughout 
the United Kingdom—to be fixed for a Tuesday or 
Thursday in the second or third week of November. 
The votes will (except for the University seats and 
the Scottish islands) everywhere be counted on the 
following day; and the evening newspapers (if there is 
any paper left !) will have to enlarge their size in order 
simultaneously to record the results from just upon 
seven hundred constituencies. 

This approaching electoral cataclysm is trying to 
the nerves and to the temper. It is, of course, ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the old political parties to 
find the Labour Party taking the position seriously. 
It is awkward for everybody concerned, and prejudicial 
to any sober pronouncement of the popular will— 
especially on domestic issues—that we should be com- 
pelled (as we practically are) to hold a General Election 
whilst such a world struggle as the present is in pro- 
gress. The war, its conduct and its results, and the 
issues to be sought at the eventual peace settlement, 
must necessarily take up most of the attention of the 
electoral crowd. By far the easiest electioneering, 
and one within the mental capacity of the dullest 
candidate of the stupidest Party, will be to “ wave 
the Union Jack” and enlarge on German atrocities. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s popularity as a candidate 
may easily equal that of Mr. Pemberton Billing. The 
temptation to denounce every opponent as a traitor 
to his country will be, it is to be feared, irresistible ; 
and a Tory and Jingo mob has been a standing 
feature of English politics for a couple of centuries. 
It will suit the Government Party—for it may be taken 
for granted that Mr. Lloyd George will appeal to the 
country for the support of his own Administration as 
the Government, and indeed, “the National Cause 
—to direct the whole whirlwind of denunciation and 
abuse indiscriminately against all its opponents. We 
know the slogan. ‘ Every vote given for an opponent 
of Mr. Lloyd George is a vote for the Kaiser!” 

We can none of us avert the methods of electioneering 
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that we abhor. What we can do is resolutely to refuse 
to adopt them ourselves; and to lose no opportunity 
of repudiating complicity with them. He who condones 
an abuse creates the abuse. He who repeats a scandal 
makes the scandal. And we shall all of us suffer in 
turn. For the moment it pleases the Morning Post 
to attack the Labour Party—which has definitely 
committed itself to what the Westminster Gazette calls 
“the ablest and staunchest statement of the democratic 
issues in the struggle with Prussian militarism that has 
been issued from the side of the Allies ”"—as a nest of 
Pacifists and traitors. The method is simple. A 
list of the most notorious “ Conscientious Objectors ” 
and other subjects of popular animosity, together with 
some members of Parliament and political writers to 
whose views the Morning Post objects, is given as 
being that of the Labour Party candidates; and the 
og is invited to burst up so malignant a crowd. 
e editor could have learnt by inquiry that more 
than half the names on his list, including those that 
he thought most scandalous, were not, and never had 
been, Labour Party candidates ; and most of them indeed 
not candidates at all. It is perfectly true that among the 
$00 candidates of the Labour Party already adopted 
there are a minority of members of the LL.P. and 
other societies to which the Morning Post vehemently 
objects; but the forty or fifty thousand members of 
which have their lawful place among the two and three 
quarter millions of Labour Party membership. Some 
of these candidates, comprehensively nicknamed Pacifists, 
have expressed their criticisms of the methods and 
manners of our statesmen diplomatists, and also those 
of our statesmen generals and our statesmen admirals, 
in terms only rivalled by those used by the Morning 
Post itself! The Labour Party stands as firmly 
committed to the Memorandum on War Aims as it 
does to Labour and the New Social Order; and so far 
as the Party authority can reach, the definition of 
the issues on which Labour Party candidates will 
fight their contests will, it may confidently be assumed, 
not be inconsistent with the decisions so emphatically 
and repeatedly ratified by the Party Conferences. 
On the other hand,,candidates—chosen as they are on 
the most democratic basis by the working-class organi- 
sations in the constituencies concerned—must be left 
free, within the limits of the Party constitution, to 
take their own lines. But it is not to be assumed 
without any other evidence than that of dislike of a 
man’s presumed opinions or associates, that, however 
much he mg criticise Mr. Lloyd George or the action 
of the War Cabinet, he is not honestly supporting the 
Memorandum on War Aims. That document was not 
issued in order to supersede or prevent such criticism. 
We are accustomed to the use of weapons of misre- 
resentation and abuse with regard to the Labour 
arty ; and there will be, during the next four months, 
any amount of it in the columns of the newspapers 
that are written for the “ gentlemen of England.” It 
is, however, surprising to find the Westminster Gazette 
repeating, without attempt at verification, the Morning 
Post calumny (“‘ it takes from the list of adopted Labour 
candidates,” etc.); assuming, without inquiry, that 
these men are the officially adopted candidates of the 
rh? and that they fairly represent its list of 8300 ; and, 
finally, een for granted that they do not support 
the Memorandum on War Aims. We suggest that the 
Westminster Gazette should remember that, although it 
is the candidates of the Labour Party (and that ee 
a list more than half purely fictitious) who are for the 
moment the object of the fire-eaters’ denunciation, it 
will og be the authentic candidates of the Liberal 
Party on whom the whirlwind will be turned. If the 
Labour Party (which has declared its war and peace 
a mors much more definitely and much more 
authoritatively than the Liberal Party has yet done) 
is to be asked to purge its list of 300 candidates of 


all those who think that our negotiators could have done 
more to avert the war, and could do more now than 
they have been doing to bring it to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, how about the “ Pacifists’’ of the Liberal 
Party ? How about the Liberal members of the League 
of Democratic Control? How about the erstwhile 
“Simon Fellowship” in the House of Commons? 
Finally, upon what programme will the Liberal Party 
go into action at the General Election; and what 
steps will the Liberal Headquarters take to eliminate 
from its own list of approved candidates all those whose 
opinions and actions have hitherto been seemingly 
inconsistent with the newly revised Party programme ? 

The fact is that the Liberal Party finds itself in an 
exceptionally difficult position. Its leaders do not 
seem yet to have made up their minds whether they 
will put their candidates in the field as supporters of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government or as “ His Majesty's 
Opposition.” e idea seems to have crossed some- 
body’s mind that it might be a good thing to agree on 
a real “ Political Truce,” and to have a General Election 
without contesting any seats! What the purpose of 
a General Election is, except to enable the electors to 
declare their will, and how they could declare their 
will without rival candidates, is not explained. It 
would, of course, suit the present members of the 
House of Commons in all parties to agree not to contest 
each other's seats, and to restrict the placing of new 
candidates to the newly formed constituencies. The 
Labour Party calls, however, for a full and complete 
consultation of the whole electorate in the old con- 
stituencies as in the new ones. For its part it will 
fight all the seats it can, if only to permit the new 
electors to vote. If the Liberal Party does not see 
its way to frame its own Memorandum on War Aims, 
in contrast with the declarations with which Mr. Lloyd 
George will appeal to the country, it must at least 
tell the electors what policy its candidates are standing 
for with regard to the future of the railways (which 
has to be decided actually before the war ends) ; 
with regard to the lines of Industrial Reconstruction, 
which is no less urgent; and with regard to the extra- 
ordinary new taxation that will be immediately re- 
quired. Or is it suggested that the policy of the Liberal 
Leaders is to ask the electors for a blank cheque ? 
The Labour Party boldly declares its programme on 
both fronts, and its candidates will everywhere stand 
to its main planks. No other course is honest; and 
none other can possibly prevail—even to the extent 
that any sane judgment, in what will be an unpre- 
cedented “ whirlwind war-election,” is at all likely 
to prevail ! 


NATIONALISING AGRICULTURE 


IKE as the pasturing heifer, having bestowed her 
calf in the thicket, or in a lair of deep meadow- 
grass, bears down with uplifted tail and brandishing 
horns on the peeping botanist ; like as the Seer of Patmos, 
having set forth to his own artistic satisfaction his vision 
of the approaching end of the age, proclaimed the dooms 
that should be visited on any tampering Scholiast ; 
so, in the second part of their Report on Agricul- 
tural Reconstruction, do Lord Selborne’s Sub-Committee 
threateningly bellow, warning off any paltering economist 
that might attempt to examine the points of their first-born 
progeny—the guarantee of corn prices—and promising 
that whosoever shall take away anything out of their pro- 
gramme, the Food Controller in the next world-war will 
have to take away his portion of bread-and-butter, and 
whosoever shall add anything to it, there shall be added 
to him the plagues (not the least of them rabbits) that are 
written in this Report, 
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The guaranteed prices of the Corn Production Act have 
not yet come into operation, market prices having hitherto 
greatly exceeded them. They cannot, therefore, yet be 
regarded as producing any economic effect, except in so 
far as the provision that the price of wheat shall not be less 
than 45s. a quarter and that of oats not less than 24s. during 
the whole of the period of the Act, including the harvest 
of 1922, can be regarded as operating through expectation. 
And as the whole extension of corn-growing has up to now 
been produced by means of action taken under the com- 
pulsory powers of this Act or the D.O.R.A., any economic 
effect they may be having in this manner must be in the 
sphere of rent and the corresponding values of land. Where 
the provisions of the Act have not forbidden it, rents have 
already risen. The value of all agricultural holdings has 
risen briskly and markedly. It is impossible to say definitely 
that these facts are due to the guarantees, and not, as is 
widely alleged, exclusively to the high market prices, not 
only of corn, but of all agricultural produce, and to the 
greatly enhanced profits of farming during the war. 

Nor, we fear, is it at all likely that within two, or even 
four years’ time, the market prices of corn will have fallen 
so low as to bring the guarantees into financial operation 
and to expose in actual practice the difficulties and anomalies 
that must in such acase very soon make themselves felt 
in the working of the existing provisions. The Act is 
law for four years, and nothing would be gained at this 
moment by discussing the economic objections to the 
provisions for payments under the guarantee. . Sir Matthew 
Wallace in his individual Report has pointed out some 
of the more obvious. There is time for them to be fully 
reconsidered before an extending or amending Bill is pro- 
duced. And by that time the effects of the whole agricul- 
tural situation upon rents and land values will have become 
more easy to analyse. So, for the present, we do not propose 
to poke up this jealously-championed calf on to its possibly 
rickety legs. On the contrary, we shall do it the justice 
to allow that (although no great credit to the Board of 
Agriculture’s Live Stock Scheme) it was, in February, 1917, 
no doubt the best thing that could be produced for the 
immediate and urgent purpose it was begotten to serve. 
We might have had some much more dangerous monstrosity 
foisted upon us. 

And that we have not is really a fact of important 
significance. For who can doubt that if, before the war, 
the members of this Sub-Committee had been asked indi- 
vidually what they considered to be the indispensable 
condition for even amuch more modest revival of agriculture 
than what they so valiantly and with so much admirable 
intelligence encourage us in this Report to hope for and to 
take steps to bring about, the majority would have assured 
us, with a conviction fully as positive as that which they 
now express with regard to guaranteed prices, that the 
only thing that could make such a revival possible would 
be a protective import duty. The Corn Production Act 
and this Report mean that we have heard the last of that 
as a practical policy. It has gone by default. This most 
authoritative and well-disposed tribunal have shelved 
it asquite unnecessary. When responsible men are brought 
into such close contact with the realities of an economic 
situation as those were who, in the second year of the war, 
set their minds to frame a practical policy for increasing 
the food supply, they are bound to be driven off such fallacies 
as those of Tariff Protection, and, if they are required to 
advocate some effectual method of action, to advocate 
something else. 

This is one reason why we are not very much disturbed 
by the flights of tariff-protectionist paper that are being 
emitted, on a theoretical, as distinguished from a responsibly 
practical, reference, by some other Reconstruction Sub- 
Committees, whose nonsense the hard facts of the industrial 
and commercial situation after the war will no doubt make 
short work of, as the test of this particular issue has made 


of the unimpugnable Protectionist orthodoxy of the majority 
of this Sub-Committee. 

They did not indeed go down without a faint indication 
of protest. “‘We do not think it necessary,” they say, 
“to set forth at length the theoretical arguments for or 
against a guarantee as compared with a duty as a means of 
encouraging arable cultivation”—that would doubtless 
have seemed a too painful betrayal. ‘The reasons which 
induce us to recommend a guarantee at the present moment 
are purely practical.” That their change of heart in the 
face of these—the only kind of reasons that Free Traders 
have ever troubled themselves about—may need a little 
extension of application is indicated by their advice that 
the British beet-sugar industry should receive for the next 
ten years a protection of 2s. 4d. a ewt. (£2 6s. 8d. a ton) 
in the Customs duty. This recommendation will no doubt 
gladden our other Imperial sugar-producers, who could 
not decently be refused a like advantage. But why not a 
guarantee in this case also—if the purpose is the insurance 
of sugar supplies ? 

Now, with regard to the remainder—the very copious 
and valuable remainder—of the programme of this Report. 
We by no means entertain what seems to us the somewhat 
abject diffidence of the Sub-Committee that “ without the 
armour provided by Part I. the measures of reconstruction 
recommended in Part II. are foredoomed to impotence.” 
We concur that the principles of minima on which that 
armour was planned are substantially sound; we demur 
to the belief that they are incapable of sounder elaboration. 
But we have agreed to defer that controversy and can go 
forward, with much cordial appreciation and concurrence, 
to urge that all who care to understand the case for a 
national agriculture and the means whereby it can be worked 
for should buy and read this Report.* 

For the Sub-Committee’s purpose is genuinely national 
and social. So far as the conduct of agriculture is concerned, 
we find no trace of bias in favour of the interests of the land- 
owner or the farmer as distinct from those of the labourer. 
As between the landlord and the tenant there will probably 
seem to farmers to be some prejudice in favour of the former, 
in the rejection of the principles of fixity of tenure and 
judicial renting. Sir Matthew Wallaee energetically chal- 
lenges the conclusions on both these points. But not all 
farmers want judicial rents. The question is one not of 
agriculture but of land tenure, and we give the Sub-Com- 
mittee credit for a conviction that it is in the interests of 
agriculture and of the nation’s concern in agriculture that 
landlords should continue to exist and should have a more 
vital interest in agriculture than that of mere rent-chargers 
at a judicial fee. They appeal to “ the ancient principle 
that an owner or occupier of land must hold it with a full 
sense of his responsibility and duty to use it for the security 
and welfare of the nation, and that in case of flagrant abuse 
the intervention of the King’s officers is justified.” They 
insist in this connection on the great importance to the 
future of agriculture and the countryside of the education 
of landowners (and of landowners’ agents). They devote 
a whole Appendix to recommendations for the provision and 
scope of this education. We fear this may have rather the 
appearance of a superfluous death-bed repentance on behalf 
of the landlord class, more especially when at the same 
time we examine the Sub-Committee’s scheme for mobilising 
the “intervention of the King’s officers ”—that is to say, 
in modern language, for the nationalisation of agriculture. 

For, starting with the thesis not only that “ elementary 
considerations of national insurance demand that this 
country should become self-supporting in the matter 
of foodstuffs °—which we still venture to regard as highly 
debatable—but that “it is an urgent problem of national 
welfare to increase the rural population, to give it a fuller 
sense of social unity, and to open out to the agricultural 

* “ Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Recon- 
struction Committee,” &c. Stationery Office. 1s. 3d. 
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labourer the opportunity of intellectual and material 
advancement ”—in which we are fully at one with them— 
they elaborate their scheme for effecting these aims, through 
the improvement of agriculture, on lines that do not at 
all obviously appear to assign any indispensable function 
to landlords. They propose, and their proposals are 
admirable, to reform and popularise the Ministerial arrange- 
ments of the State for dealing with agricultural industry. 
At the head of them is to stand the Board of Agriculture, 
conceived of as “a great Department of State charged 
with the care of agriculture in its widest sense, and with 
the promotion of the welfare of rural as distinct from 
urban life. Its duty should be to assist and stimulate 
agriculture by every possible means as a basic national 
industry, to promote the production of food, and to regard 
the increased prosperity and happiness of the rural popula- 
tion as its special care.” ‘‘ The general average of farming 
must be steadily and continuously raised, .. . the grass 
and the arable alike must be more intensively cultivated, 
the improvement of live stock must be progressive, much 
grass land must be reconverted into arable, estates must 
be managed with a single eye to maximum production, 
capital must be attracted to the industrial equipment 
and improvement of the land and to the operations of 
intensive farming, agricultural labourers must be provided 
with good cottages, small holdings both of owners and 
occupiers must provide a ‘ladder’ for the agricultural 
labourer and for the demobilised soldiers and sailors, the 
organisation of agricultural ‘ business’ must be developed, 
the country must be permeated with a complete system 
of agricultural education, the status of the Department 
of Agriculture must be improved and their powers enlarged 
and reinforced by association with existing agricultural 
and administrative bodies, both national and local.” 

And the point we wish especially to emphasize here 
is that the Report definitely prescribes public machinery 
for all these purposes, and that the most important public 
organs for the censorship and compulsory improvement 
of cultivation are already in existence and operation— 
in the County Agricultural Committees and Sub-Committees. 
The weakness of the plea for landlordism to which we have 
referred lies precisely in the fact that these Committees 
have been found necessary. Is there any serious prospect 
of an effectual resurrection of the pleasant Tory ideal 
of the wise and good landlord guiding, enlightening, and 
assisting his tenants and promoting—in association with 
the clergy and the resident “ Quality ’—social amenities 
“for the labouring class ” ? 

We apologise for these perhaps ungracious, but unavoid- 
able, reflections on what is unquestionably a very able, 
enlightened, and valuable State Paper, to some of the 
more important financial and administrative recommenda- 
tions of which we shall call more particular attention in 
a further article. 


POLICY IN PERSIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ERSIA may seem remote at this moment from 

the crucial theatre of the war, yet the war 

4 _ is always shifting its centre of gravity. To-day 
it is in France, but a few months hence it may be in the 
Middle East again. The Germans, in spite of their 
concentration on the Western front, have not “‘— * 
the threads that lead in the opposite direction. The 
ins-Caucasian Railway System is on the point of 
falling under enemy control, and its south-eastern 
terminus, Tabriz (the second city of Persia and the 
focus of her political life), is already in Turkish hands. 
German firms are taking steps to obtain a monopoly 
of the Central Asian cotton crop over a term of years. 
The “integrity and independence” of Persia and 


Afghanistan were inserted in the Treaty signed at 
Brest-Litovsk between Russia and the enemy Powers. 
The general provisions of the Russo-German commercial 
annexe to the Treaty appear to have secured free 
passage into those two countries across Russian 
territory for German trade; and it is unlikely that 
this passage will be used for commercial purposes 
alone. General von Stein still boasts that the present 
Western operations will be decisive, but does he believe 
that in his heart? If precedents in this war have 
any value, the German Staff will again be under the 
necessity of finding new worlds to conquer, in order 
to console the German public for the continuance of a 
war no “hammer-blows of Thor” can end. And 
where can it find these opportunities except in the 
Middle East? Persia will no doubt be drawn deeper 
than at present into the vortex of the struggle by 
Germany's political necessities, and it is therefore 
well to take stock of the situation there in advance. 

From the point of view of British policy, the situation 
can be stated crudely thus. The policy inaugurated 
in 1907 was based on the partnership of Russia. In 
1917 our partner vanished from the scene, and our 

licy has to adjust itself to the altered conditions. 

ut before we can consider on what lines this should 
be done we must glance at the causes and results of 
the line of action we have been following for the last 
ten years. 

en we made our agreement with Russia in 1907 

we had two objects to consider. The first was the 
reconstruction of Persia—an Oriental country still 
in its dark age and suffering from that malady which 
backward organisms often develop through contact 
with those of superior vigour. The Persian Government 
succumbed to the financial temptations Europe offers 
to a despotism with undeveloped resources at its disposal. 
The Persian people (or the best of them) were inspired 
by the political liberty of which Europe gave them 
examples. An accentuation of abuses was met by a 
movement for reform, and Persia entered upon a 
critical phase. Great Britain had the best reason to 
desire that Persia should emerge from this crisis with 
her integrity and independence placed on a securer 
footing than before, for the selfish interest of the 
British Empire (as German propaganda has done 
us the service of pointing out) is identical with the 
interest of the smaller nationalities in the preservation 
of their liberties. But we had to take into account 
a second interest of which we have as little reason 
to be ashamed—our interest in the preservation of 
European peace. 

The decay of a country like Persia is apt to produce 
a dangerous vacuum, in which exterior political forces 
may be drawn into collision. To avoid a clash of 
interests in Persia leading to a European war (from 
which Persia, too, as the event has shown, was bound 
to suffer) was the other object we had to consider, 
and it was obviously paramount even as against the 
rehabilitation of Persia herself. For the two con- 
siderations were not necessarily compatible; and 
indeed, with the Tsardom as one of the parties in 
the case, it was almost impossible that they should 
be so. British diplomacy had to balance them against 
one another, and it rightly gave more consideration 
to the avoidance of the greater of the two evils of which 
the Persian situation contained the germ. To judge 
our Persian policy during these years adequately, 
we must look at it in its full setting, for the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 about Persia really hangs 
together with the Anglo-German Agreement on the 
Baghdad Railway and other Turkish questions arrived 
at in 1914, and the two agreements between them 


would have cleared up the international situation in 
the Middle East without the calamity of war—if the 
German Government had not forced on the world the 
other issue. 
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The war has now destroyed the considerations on 
which our policy was based (and rightly based so 
long as these considerations retained their validity). 
The international calamity has come; _ incidentally, 
the Tsardom has forfeited its existence ; and Germany, 
the prime mover in all this, not content with the lapse 
of the compromise over the Baghdad Railway which 
she had concluded with us on terms exceedingly 
favourable to herself, is girding herself up to enter— 
in Persia, the Caucasus, Central Asia, and the whole 
Middle East—into the Tsar’s inheritance. 

If this German ambition is fulfilled, there will be no 
occasion for a new British policy in Persia, for neither 
the British Government nor the Persian, for that 
matter, will have any say in Persia’s fate. For Persians 
and English alike, the immediate task is to see that 
the German plans in the Middle East are brought 
to naught. The Russian Revolution has removed 
one great incubus from international politics; but 
the breakdown which has followed it has left us in 
the lurch in the diplomatic field in Persia as on the 
battlefields of France, and has given the enemy an 
opportunity for which he had not dared to hope. Yet 
if his designs are frustrated, and his hands are finally 
kept from Persia as well as from the other countries 
in Europe and Asia over which they are at present 
stretched out, the peace of the world (the restoration 
of which is as great a British interest as its maintenance 
was before the war) will no longer demand in the 
Middle East a compromise of interests between European 
Powers at Persia’s expense. The League of Nations, 
as contrasted with the Balance of Power, would safe- 
guard the interests of small nationalities like Switzerland, 
Belgium, or Persia to precisely the same degree as those 
of great Empires like Russia, Germany, or Britain. 
But how would British interests stand if the League of 
Nations failed to do its work? This is a necessary 
question, and the answer to it is that the real inde- 
pendence and integrity of Persia, which would be 
demanded by a League of Nations, was also the object 
of our traditional policy before 1907, which aloed at 
securing in Persia a powerful buffer State. With the 
Tsardom gone and Germany thrust back within her 
lawful bounds, no consideration would remain to over- 
ride a policy which has never ceased to be our true 
local interest. The natural British interest in Persia, 
and the status of that country which the idea of a 
League of Nations presupposes, are in perfect harmony 
with one another. 

The proper orientation for our future policy in Persia 
is therefore clear; but the road to it is still beset with 
difficulties. The odium incurred by the Tsardom 
could not altogether be avoided by those who accepted 
it as a partner. Since the disappearance of the Tsar's 
agents from the Persian stage this odium has been 
laid more than ever upon our shoulders, and the process 
has been eagerly assisted by the German propaganda. 
Indeed, certain Persian leaders—and those not the least 
worthy or patriotic members of the nation—who saw 
in the Tsardom the chief national enemy, have un- 
fortunately been induced to commit themselves to 
Germany and to look to her for Persia’s salvation. 

We can only counsel the Persian people to be patient. 
The admitted drawbacks of a policy (right, as we hold, 
on the balance) which has been pursued for ten years 
cannot be got rid of in a moment ; but we would draw 
attention to a statement made by Lord Curzon in 
the House of Lords on January 21st of this year, in 
which he announced two facts of the utmost importance. 
“A sure guarantee,” he said, “of the sincerity of 
British intentions has been furnished by our willingness 
to discuss with a friendly Persian Cabinet the future 
of the South Persian Rifles when the war is over”. . . 
and “‘ we have informed the Persian Government that 
we regard the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 as 
being in suspense. As soon,” he added, “ as the con- 


ditions to which I have referred are satisfied ” (namely, 
the establishment of a stable Government in Russia 
with which it would be possible to discuss the matter), 
“* we shall be ready to reconsider the whole question.” 

Meanwhile, the Russian danger to Persia has vanished, 
and the dangers which actually threaten her come 
not from Great Britain but from Berlin, Constantinople 
and Baku. The Democratic leaders at Tabriz, the 
Shahsevan and Jangali insurgents in the N.W. moun- 
tains, and other elements in Persia which are actuated 
at the moment by hostility to ourselves, could all 
testify to the designs on Azerbaijan, the richest and 
most Nationalist of Persian provinces, which are being 
unfolded, under the guise of irredentism, by the Tatars 
of Trans-Caucasia. Ottoman troops, too, have crossed 
the Azerbaijan frontier (as they have frequently done 
in the past, since this province has for centuries been 
an object of Turkish covetousness), and a Turkish 
communiqué has triumphantly announced the occupa- 
tion of Tabriz. But Turkish statesmen do not confine 
their ambitions to a mere portion (even though it be 
the richest) of Persian territory. They aim at bindin 
Persia to Turkey as a subordinate ally, and in unguarde 
moments they have referred to the new relation between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary as their model. And 
behind Turkey stands Germany, who cares little for 
academic Pan-Turanianism or Ottoman megalomania, 
but sees in these movements, and in the inevitable 
breakdown in which they will end, a step towards the 
establishment of her own dominion. 

In face of this danger, Persia, England and all other 
countries which value their national individuality, 
have the strongest reason to work together, and the 
utmost must be done on all sides to remove such mis- 
understandings as hinder this, before it is too late. 


THINGS THAT LOOK LIKE THE 
SAME THING ; OR, MORALITY 
FOR CABINET MINISTERS 


T is, we suppose, one of the axioms of statesmanship 
I that things that look like the same thing are equal 
to one another. We find this also taken for granted 
by tobacconists, grocers, chemists, and, indeed, by all classes 
of men whose business it is to persuade us to take what we 
do not want instead of what we do want. ‘ Well, of course,” 
says the tobacconist from the East—as he attempts to thrust 
his own cheaper cigarettes on a customer instead of the 
cigarettes that have been asked for—‘“ if you want to pay 
for the picture...” The suggestion that one has no 
palate for a good cigarette and that one is merely a maniac 
who collects pictures of birds and cathedrals and British 
generals may easily humiliate a poor-spirited customer 
into surrender. If one is scared of shopmen—and twenty- 
nine per cent. of people are—one is alarmed to find oneself 
the object of such an angry sneer. The cigarettes are, it 
cannot be denied, got up to look like the other ones : they 
are packed in a packet of the same shape and colour, with 
the same kind of printing on the outside. Foolish, foolish 
mortal, smoke one and see! They are bitter on the lip; 
they pickle the tongue ; and on the throat they are scorching 
as a prairie-fire. One turns bitterly against the whole race 
of substitutes, and swears one will never accept a substitute 
again. One will have the real thing or nothing . - - Did 
you want Chuzzlewit’s particularly,” says the chemist, 
holding up a bottle that looks deceptively like it, val 
would you care to try a preparation of our own ? You save 
elevenpence, and get exactly the same thing. No? Thank 
you. That will be one-’n-eleven.” After all, he ought not 
to have appealed to one’s sense of economy. How can = 
help preferring expensive things? . . . There is no n 
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to add to the number of examples. Business is to a great 
extent the art of selling the public what it does not want. 
“ Learning how to sell the public something that the public 
doesn’t want,” an American authority on business has 
written, “is a service to society as well as an invaluable 
training of oneself.” He was thinking of the sale not of 
“ just-as-good ” things but of unnecessary things. But the 
sentence represents the ethics of salesmanship in regard to 
both. The manufacturer may warn you from every adver- 
tisement-column to beware of imitations and to insist on 
seeing the trade-mark or some other proof that you have 
been given the “ genuine article,” but let the salesman get 
your ear and he will tell you a different story. He ridicules 
the claim of “none so good,” and sets a doubt working in 
your mind whether you are not, after all, showing a lack of 
intelligence in being fooled by an advertisement. Those 
manufacturers who advertise, he tells you, charge you the 
price of the article plus the cost of advertising. Why, then, 
buy So-and-so’s biscuits and So-and-so’s mustard, and 
So-and-so’s cod-liver oil emulsion and So-and-so’s sardines ? 
Thus is a great part of the public led to believe that quality 
is a myth—as it often is—and that there is no difference 
(as there sometimes is not) between a thing and its imitation. 
Unhappily, the salesman is not an entirely disinterested 
person. His enthusiasm for substitutes and imitations 
would be more impressive if his motives were Quixotic, and 
if one felt that he was ready to suffer from them, if needs be. 
As it is, one is inclined to be angry with him as a person 
bent on deceiving one, and to regard him as a spiritual 
descendant of Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, the London 
clockmaker who made his name immortal by giving the 
world a sort of brass that looked like gold. 

We trust that the advent of a Business Government in 
this country does not mean that we have a Government 
which will attempt to persuade the public to accept sub- 
stitutes and imitations instead of the real things that the 
world needs. There have been occasions on which it was 
difficult not to feel alarm lest we were going to have jobbed 
off on us a pinchbeck League of Nations, pinchbeck Education 
Reform, and pinchbeck Home Rule. We drew attention 
some time ago to the way in which something vaguely 
called “ Federal Home Rule” was being pushed in many 
quarters as a reasonable imitation of self-government for 
Ireland. The Irish people may regard it as merely Mr. 
Lloyd George’s brass, but they are apparently to be given 
the alternative of accepting it as genuine gold or getting 
nothing. Neither are the Dominions expected to notice the 
difference. Mr. Lloyd George said in his cautious but 
pro-Federalist speech the other day : 


The moment you propose a sensible, fair, and just solution of this 
kind—if it is a business-like one and one which gives equal treatment 
to Ireland, England, Scotland, and Wales—you can say on the 
federal basis: ‘* Well, we are giving you exactly what we are taking 
ourselves, and what is good enough for us ought to be good enough 
for you.”” You would then satisfy the Dominions, who for the 
moment are not convinced that the old country has treated Ireland 
quite fairly. 


One need not be opposed to the Federalist solution of the 
Irish question to see the fallacy in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
argument. His speech was clearly delivered from the 
point of view of a man anxious to give the Irish people, not 
what they want, but what they do not want. It was in its 
logic, though not in its intention, the speech of an old- 
fashioned Unionist. The Unionists (confining their thoughts 
to the right to send representatives to the Parliament at 
Westminster) have always said to the Irish: “ Well, we 
are giving you exactly what we are taking ourselves, and 
what is good enough for us ought to be good enough for 
you.” Lord Hugh Cecil, with admirable casuistry, contends 
that the Irish already have “ self-government, by represen- 
tation in the House of Commons.”’ The Irish protest that 
this sort of self-government is no more like the “ genuine 
article” than is a five-shilling gold watch bought at a fair. 


Self-government, according to this argument, merely means 
the right to send representatives to some Parliament or 
other—whether the Parliament of one’s own country or not 
seems to make no difference. If this ludicrous theory held 
good, a German conquest of this country would be demo- 
cratically defensible, provided the British were given 
representation in the Reichstag. And Mr. Lloyd George's 
argument that a Federal solution would be giving Ireland 
exactly what England, Scotland and Wales would be taking 
themselves is equally unconvincing. The principle that 
“ what is good enough for us ought to be good enough for 
you” might be used by an English Tory as an argument 
for the establishment of the Anglican Church in Wales and 
for the suppression of the Welsh language. One cannot 
take a number of nations (or, for that matter, a number of 
human beings) and deal with them on the principle that 
what is good enough for one or two or three of them is good 
enough for the rest. Each nation has its own needs and its 
own ideals, and what is good enough for France is not good 
enough for England, and vice versa. The one thing that is 
good enough for England is not some form of government 
which suits somebody else, but the right to be governed in 
the way in which she wants to be governed. That is what 
freedom means. You may regard it as illusory, as worthless, 
as not taken advantage of, but itis something for which the 
average Englishman is willing to die. Federal Home Rule 
will mean freedom for Ireland if the Irish people assent to 
it. That, and not the question whether it is good enough 
for England, Scotland and Wales, is the real test by which 
one must judge it. Things that look like the same thing 
may be essentially different. We have heard of a lady who 
stooped to pick up a ruby and found it was a sucked jujube. 

The world is not likely to advance far on the road of 
civilisation until statesmen begin to discriminate between 
the real thing and the imitation. There is hardly a political 
ideal for which men fight that has not its pinchbeck imi- 
tation—an exceedingly efficacious imitation, too. “ Free- 
dom,” “ equality,” “justice,” “loyalty,” “ humanity,” 
“* patriotism ”—we have had excellent pinchbeck copies of 
all of these, and the world has seldom been swift to notice. 
It is always in the name of the freedom of the working-man 
that strikes and trade unions are denounced by the most 
self-deceiving of the reactionary classes. They are never 
so happy as when they get hold of an imaginary victim of 
trade unionism. His wrongs, however slight, seem to them 
cosmically huge, and the wrongs of all the men, women and 
children who suffer from an unjust economic system dwindle 
into nothing in comparison. Freedom meant to many 
respectable people in the age of Queen Victoria the right to 
doom children to a miserable servitude in the factories such 
as would fill one with horror were it related of the children 
of savages. And it is to be feared that, if we were willing 
to be deceived in the reign of Queen Victoria, we have not 
altered beyond recognition in the interval. The German 
(at least, the Pan-German) declares that there is only one 
sort of freedom—German freedom. The whole world js a 
subject for AZsop and the fable-makers. To take the 
shadow for the substance is one of our pleasures. The 
truth is, very few people ever pause to think what freedom, 
equality, justice, and those other excellent things for which 
men give their lives really mean. As a race, human beings 
are not interested in abstract questions. We fight for 
ideals which we do not trouble to comprehend. We find 
ourselves at a crisis in their grip and are moved by them, 
but we only realise them in some concrete and accidental 
form. The Americans of the Revolution who demanded 
liberty or death were (as it has often been noted) demanding 
only their own liberty. It was not till some generations 
later that they realised the application of their ideal to the 
question of the American negro. It may be said that they 
have not realised it yet. None of us have realised the 
implication of our finest ideals. We have trained ourselves 
to repeat words rather than to understand what our ideals 
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mean and what they imply. We are still in the nursery in 
politics. We are easily content with imitations and toys. 
We love that five-shilling gold watch. Is it any wonder that 
statesmen find in us an easy prey ? 


OBSERVATIONS 


i sales of the two publications of the moment 

about the League of Nations—Mr. H. G. Wells’s 

In the Fourth Year and Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
pamphlet—are very satisfactory. Indeed, I gather that 
they are more than satisfactory. That the idea of the 
League is finding what Nonconformists used to call “ great 
acceptance ” cannot be doubted ; and it cannot be doubted 
either that a prudent appreciation of this fact was at the 
bottom of the Government’s public confession of faith the 
other day. In my opinion, the really powerful argument in 
favour of the League has yet to be used or, at any rate, has 
yet to be used with force. I mean the financial argument. 
It is useless to talk merely of the “crushing burden of 
armaments” (not that the above-mentioned illustrious 
writers use such a cliché). The reference is. too vague 
and general. Immense numbers of people who do not 
care about the crushing burden of armaments do care 
about the precise number of shillings of income-tax per 
pound. Say that if there is no League the income-tax will 
almost certainly rise to 7s. 6d. in the £, and that if there 
is a League it will almost certainly drop to 2s. 6d. in the £, 
and you will touch the warm, calculating heart of that sort of 
ageing rich man who has stood with such exemplary fortitude 
the martyrdom and death of his sons and nephews in the field. 
Say to the elegant young women that a League means more 
lunches and dinners at the golden eating-houses, more 
dances and more theatres, and you will soon undermine 
that firm patriotism of theirs which refuses to envisage 
anything but a Germany in eternal subjection and ruin 
for ever and ever. For be it well understood that the idea 
of the League and of universal disarmament has no opponents 
at all in the civilian armies which with their bodies have 
kept the Germans out of the Channel ports. Put the idea 
to the vote in the armies, and it will receive such a majority 
as no proposal ever had before. The opponents of the idea 
are at home. High-flown, high-brow reasoning about 
humanity, progress, happiness, free intercourse, etc., will 
not move them. But a few convincing calculations about 
income-tax may. 


* * * 


The silence of Liberal leaders—for so, strangely enough, 
they are still called—about the quite astonishing speech 
of Mr. Prothero concerning the prospects of getting the 
harvest has produced a most sinister effect. Mr. Prothero, 
on behalf of the Department of Agriculture, practically 
embraced the Geddesian feet which had kicked him into the 
ditch. The scheme of winning the war by providing for 
the starvation of the populace was received without any 
protest from the Front Opposition Bench. The military 
argument for starvation brought not the slightest con- 
viction to anybody possessing even the rudiments of a 
mind. Thirty thousand men—and perhaps half 30,000 
men—would save this year’s harvest and next year’s too. 
The military argument was that, despite all the brigading 
of first-class American troops with British divisions, the 
situation on the Western front cannot be saved unless 
these 30,000 men are taken off the cornfields. There has 
been a lot of remarkable ratiocination to explain the absolute 
necessity of leaving the harvest to rot. Thus it was officially 
stated in the House that a promise had been given to Presi- 
dent Wilson to replace, by means of a comb-out, by British 
troops all American troops now being brigaded with our 
divisions. If such a promise has in fact been given, it will 


be broken for the simple reason that it cannot be fulfilled, the 
number of brigaded American troops being so large as to 
render the process impossible. 


* oS * 


It was also stated that the comb-out must be drastic in 
order to satisfy the criticisms of the French. Informed 
French criticism is directed far less against the failure to 
get men into the British Army than to the extravagant 
waste of men who are actuallyinthe Army. I do not mean 
waste of men in action on the battlefield. I mean adminis- 
trative waste of men. 


3K * x 


I hear that the Twelfth of July celebrations in Ulster are 
to be done in the grand manner for the first time during the 
war. The splendid affair had been planned as a counter- 
blast to the Home Rule scheme. Home Rule has departed, 
but the celebrations are to go on in the style originally 
intended. Probably Sir Edward Carson, who is to ride the 
hurricane in person, will employ the day patriotically in 
recruiting. But you never know. Intense excitement is 
expected in Belfast. 


x ~ * 


The sand-bagging of the King Charles statue at the top 
of Whitehall has been very neatly finished off. The 
workmen employed thereupon laboured with admirable 
thoroughness and deliberation, and the cost was a mere 
£450; that is to say, the equivalent of two years’ pension 
for General Maurice. The recklessness of the War Office 
in throwing about huge salaries and pensions ought to engage 
the attention of Mr. Outhwaite or some such person. General 
Maurice, Director of Military Operations in the greatest 
war that the world, &c., &c., received £1,500 a year—a 
salary which the.head of a department at Harrod’s or 
Selfridge’s would probably sniff at. The British Museum 
used to have the place of honour in the public mind for 
sweating its expert employees, but the War Office ought 
really to have had it, if this were a just world. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Labour Party is, quite justifiably, counting on a 
large proportion of the woman’s vote at the forthcoming elections. 
There is little doubt among those familiar with working women’s 
thought that this hope will be largely realised. The party 
with the most constructive programme of social reform, and with 
the least colouring of ordinary party politics, will be that sup- 
ported by the majority of women voters. 

There is one point, however, on which stress should be laid— 
women have a natural abhorrence of dirty politics. If the 
Labour Party wishes to retain their support, let it keep its hands 
clean of all suspicion of the bribery and corruption which, dis- 
guised under very different names, have characterised the older 
parties. 

There will be no lack of accusing fingers to point with calumny 
at the Labour Party if it follows in the steps of its predecessors 
in this respect. The only safeguard will be for its members to 
keep themselves rigorously free from place-hunting, favouritism, 
and misdirection of party funds. Let it continue to publish its 
accounts openly and honestly, and let its members disdain to 
reap any material advantage from whatever positions of power 
they may occupy, and its support by the woman voter is secure. 
—Yours, etc., J. E. C. 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson’s letter in your 
issue of June 29th, on the Labour Party at the General Election, 
will arrest attention. It is, in a way, a direct challenge, and 
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all thoughtful persons will probably now begin to consider whether 
they cannot s upport and help the Labour Party in its preparations 
to become the ruling party in the United Kingdom Parliament. 

That being so, I feel I am not unduly trespassing on your 
space in asking you to insert a reply which, I am convinced, 

the feeling of many thousand persons in the middle 
classes—or rather of educated persons of all classes. 

Properly speaking, the Labour Party should be the Workers’ 
Party; it should include all persons with votes who work or 
have worked for their living—indifferently as to whether the 
work was mining coal, smelting iron, blowing glass, building 
houses, constructing a ship or a novel, painting a picture or a 
house-front, mending a motor-car or a human being, or toiling 
as a grossly overworked and nearly always underpaid bank 
clerk. It must be obvious, however, to anyone acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case that the mainstay of the 
Labour Party consists only of a proportion of the workers in 
the land, and largely of those who by dint of their absorbing 
toil—often from childhood—have been unable to acquire an educa- 
tion which enables them to appreciate rightly the general interests 
of the United Kingdom and its relations with its overseas empire 
and daughter nations, and with foreign States, the conditions 
of its primacy in commerce and the possibilities of its industries, 

Outside the Labour Party, as yet, lie many great and honour- 
able avocations, as important—and that is saying much—as our 
coal supply, our food supply, our railway transport, and our 
industries in metal, in cotton, in chemicals, in leather, and in 
stone. Unless the Labour Party can win support from the 
other workers than those already enrolled, it will never be the 
dominating party in the State, and have no chance of introducing 
a clean, an able, an enlightened Government commanding 
confidence at home and abroad. 

What is lacking in the Labour Party’s programme which leaves 
the many thousand educated voters, men and women, cold 
and wavering? Distrustful, indeed, of the other parties and 
politicians, yet afraid to join “‘ Labour” lest they be bringing 
about the rule of the uneducated—or the more uneducated than 
heretofore—and something like a break-up of our prosperity 
as a State, and as an integral part of an Empire which is in no 
small degree the nucleus of the desired League of Nations. 

Firstly, the Labour Party in its programme says nothing 
of any moment on the crucial question of the day—Education : 
the education of the governing classes as well as of the masses, 
the quality of our national education as much as the quantity. 
Secondly : its pronouncement almost ignores the Empire beyond 
the seas that surround these islands. Yet in the good govern- 
ment, security, prosperity and proper use of this Empire depend 
the welfare of all our home people. The Empire in Africa, as 
in Asia, Oceania and America, is the real backing of the huge 
bill we have drawn against futurity, to finance our struggle 
with Germany in defence of France and Belgium. 

But it should be mainly Education on which the next great 
electoral contest should turn. There must be no further possi- 
bility of Ministers of State who can’t speak French, or who don’t 
know geography ; of admirals and generals educated so as not 
to know the subjects most essential to their craft ; of members 
of Parliament too little educated to understand the ravages 
of alcohol and the need for its strict control; of a clergy still 
wielding the terrors of a materialistic hell to suit their own political 
ends, or attempting to still discontent with bad housing or drvari- 
ness of toil by myths of an uncharted heaven. Without an 
education proportionate to the needs of a civilised State in the 
twentieth century, neither the masses nor the classes can under- 
stand, can develop, rule, defend, or deserve an Empire which, 
like the hegemony of the United States in the New World, might 
be made the instrument of unspeakable good to humanity in 
general; or, without the right education, a source of future 
strife and disunion. What, above all, does the Labour Party 
propose to do about Education ?—Yours, etc., 

H. H. JounsTon. 


SCIENTIFIC (AND OTHER) TEXT-BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 


Sir,—The letter of ‘‘A.R.G.” in your issue of June 29th needs 
to be amplified so as to include a reference to all books of an 
educational character. 

Amid the multitudinous proposals for educational “ recon- 
struction” hardly anywhere is a voice raised to denounce the 





folly which leaves thousands of teachers and hundreds of officials 
(supposed to be specialists in education) at the mercy of a few 
book publishers whose only motive is the making of a profit. 

I am myself working out a series of wall charts, of school 
liturgies, etc., which seem to me to be badly needed everywhere 
(not least for the education of adults); but to offer them to the 
Board of Education, the London County Council, or the National 
Union of Teachers would be only to ask for a rebuff. I am not 
out for money at all, yet I must go, forsooth. to men whose 
only question will be, Will this pay ? 

Meanwhile, our schools cannot get decent maps, cannot get 
decent School Readers (at any rate there is no finality in them), 
and cannot get any authoritative text-books on education. 
If, forsooth, on the basis of my particular knowledge of London 
schools, I were to produce a book designed especially to meet 
London needs, this would be exactly the book that would not 
be allowed in London schools ; Chicago might adopt it, London 
could not, lest a minor official should earn a few extra pounds ! 
This queer assumption that we are always out for gain is reducing 
educationists to impotence. Most of us will not be missed a 
month after our deaths. 

It is time that our public authorities issued standard definitive 
books of their own.—Yours, etc., 


87 Benthal Road, N.16. F, H. Haywarp. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTEsMAN. 


Simr,—Your contributor, who rightly describes as the root 
fault of English departmental administration the failure of the 
average Civil Servant to realise that he is a member of a distinct 
and highly specialised profession, is not doing justice to the 
Civil Servant when he accuses him of taking no interest in his 
profession for its own sake. 

The Civil Service Alliance has done invaluable work for some 
years past in organising the professionally-minded members 
of the middle ranks, and during the past few months the Civil 
Service has again been in travail, and there will shortly be 
brought forth a new Society of Civil Servants amongst whose 
objects the following will take prominent place : 


(i.) To codify and maintain at a high standard rules of 
professional conduct for the Civil Servants. 

To promote the study of the subjects bearing upon the 
work of Civil Servants, e.g., Sociology, Economics, 
Statistical Science, Administrative Technique, etc. 

To found courses of lectures and debates and generally 
to encourage the extension of cducation in subjects 
affecting, and dealt with by, the Civil Service. 


The ultimate aim of the promoters of this mevement is to 
establish an Institute of Civil Servants, and the support which has 
already been promised is evidence that there is to be found in 
the Service much of the corporate spirit which animates “ soldiers, 
doctors, engineers, surveyors, and even lawyers.” The “ few 
eager souls’ who have already met together for the purpose 
of founding this Society are confident that they are not alone in 
their desire to advance the efficiency of their calling as a whole. 
—Yours, etc., 


(ii.) 


(iii.) 


E. E. Beare, Hon. Sec., 
Provisional Council of the Society of 
Civil Servants. 
61 Holmewood Gardens, S.W. 2. 
June 26th. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The attack by “S.R.” in your last issue upon the 
London Insurance Committee is a long mis-statement, and will 
not help the County Council in its efforts to hustle a sister 
authority to abandon its trust. If “S.R.” had waited a few 
days for the report of the monthly meeting (which took place 
two days before his letter appeared) he would have realised the 
falsity of his case. The Insurance Committee on June 27th 
decided that negotiations with the County Council for a compre- 
hensive scheme for London could continue on certain conditions. 
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Instead of the Committee being evenly divided—as “5S. R.”” 
erroneously thinks—the vote was carried by 45 to 6. The 
Chairman of the Public Health Committee of the County Council 
was in the small minority. The County Council has been indif- 
ferent or hostile to the Insurance Act ever since it was introduced. 
But, worse still, it has never done its duty as a Health authority 
in combating tuberculosis. The Insured persons, for whom it 
has hitherto done nothing, are all ratepayers, and the adult 
uninsured have to be content with 200 beds for the metropolis. 
The Insurance Committee, on theother hand, has nearly 800 beds 
occupied this week, and for the care and personal attention to 
individual cases as well as the number of successes it now leads 
the country. At the suggestion of the Government the London 
Insurance Committee agreed to negotiate with the County 
Council on the understanding that the dilatory and evasive policy 
of the latter should be changed. A model scheme was suggested 
by the Government for joint provision of beds and joint working 
of the two bodies on lines successful elsewhere. The County 
Council rejected this and have arrogantly held to an unfair and 
impossible scheme. The Council have refused an agreed standard 
of provision, have refused a joint Committee, have refused to 
take over the successful medical officer, and have relied upon 
Poor Law buildings for accommodation. As the latter cannot 
be used for Insured persons we have had a belated “ climb down.” 

Is it reasonable that a successful body—spending £80,000 a 
year in stamping out tuberculosis—shall hand over all its funds 
to a backward authority which only spends twenty to thirty 
thousand pounds, and be forbidden any voice in the control ? 
If the County Council had been willing to joint working on the 
lines found successful in other places a scheme could have been 


agreed to a year ago. 
Perhaps it is best that the C.C. is unreasonable, for it has 


enabled the Insurance Committee to develop its work, and its 
waiting list has practically disappeared . . Yours, etc., 
APPROVED SOCIETIES. 


Miscellany 


WINGED AND UNWINGED 
WORDS 


OLYOAKE, the co-operator and agitator, wrote 
H a small book in 1895 called Public Speaking and 
Debate.* It has sold steadily and largely ever 
since, and this year a new edition, the fourteenth, has just 
been published. I infer that there must be a very large 
class of persons which I have never come across and which 
practises the art of oratory. For Holyoake’s book professes 
to be practical, to tell you exactly how to make a public 
speaker very much in the same way as a book of my childhood 
explained to me “‘ How to Make a Summer House.” And 
the result is also not dissimilar, for both books are very 
entertaining to read, but only someone with a genius for 
making summer-houses could have made any practical 
use of the one or a born orator of the other. 

The author of the manual on summer-houses had, I 
remember, an excruciatingly orderly mind, grimly con- 
centrated upon summer-houses. Holyoake started with 
a very different handicap fatal to an efficient manual writer. 
As befitted an agitator, he had a perpetually agitated mind ; 
he dances over the surface of his subject as restlessly as 
a midge upon the surface of a pond. Every time he dips 
down in his dance and touches his subject, you think that 
he is going to draw a distinction fundamental to the under- 
standing of it, but in a moment he is off again, leaving 
you in doubt whether he has ever seen the distinction. The 
distinction is between speech as an art and speech as an 
instrument. If I had to write a manual on “ How to Make 
a Public Speaker,” I should begin by pointing out the differ- 
ence between oratory and public speaking. Oratory is 








* Public Speaking and Debate. By George Jacob Holyoake. Fisher 


Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


an art, which can exist as an end in itself like a sonnet or a 
symphony ; public speaking is a useful instrument, intended, 
like a pamphlet or a plough, to serve a practical purpose. 
The orator’s object is simply to speak, to speak winged 
words; the public speaker’s object is not to speak but to 
persuade. The difference between the two is very clearly 
shown by the difference between Burke and Charles 
James Fox. Burke had a passion for the spoken word as 
an end in itself; his real business in life was to persuade, 
but once he was launched upon a speech, the art of speaking 
absorbed him entirely, his audience faded away and vanished, 
and all that he saw was a pattern and all that he heard 
was a rhythm of spoken words and thoughts. The result 
was that, since there is nothing quite so fatiguing as art, 
Burke at first “ dazzled his hearers, then distracted them, 
and finished by fatiguing and offending them.” He lost his 
audience in his subject,’and his listeners in the sound of his 
own words. “In the progress of a long discourse he was 
never satisfied with proving that which was principally 
in question, or with enforcing the single measure which it 
was his business and avowed purpose to enforce—he diverged 
to a thousand collateral topics—he demonstrated as many 
disputed propositions—he established principles in all 
directions—he illuminated the whole horizon with his 
magnificent, but scattered, lights. Having too many 
points to prove, his auditors in their turn forgot that they 
had undergone the process of conviction upon any.” 

Fox was, like Burke, a man “ with a great quantity of 
matter in his mind and a great fluency of language in his 
mouth,” but he used the matter and the language always 
for a perfectly definite and concrete object, the persuasion 
of his audience. Porson said that “ Pitt conceives his 
sentences before he utters them. Mr. Fox throws himself 
into the middle of his, and leaves it to God Almighty to get 
him out again,” and the fact that God Almighty always 
did get him out again has led people erroneously to conclude 
that Fox was a“ bornorator.” He was not, he was a born public 
speaker ; he left the sentences to the care of God Almighty, 
because he did not care very much about the sentences ; 
the one thing that he cared about was the minds of his 
listeners. Words were for him only an instrument or 
weapon with which to impose conviction upon his audience. 
** Pitt,” he once said, “ is never at a loss for the word, and I 
am never at a loss for a word,” any word, that is to say, 
with which he might successfully hammer his argument 
into the minds of his listeners. Burke lost his audience 
in his art, Fox found his art in his audience, and that was 
why he held the opinion that a good division was the only 
true crown of rhetoric. 

People to-day often comment upon the change in the 
style of oratory which has taken place, particularly in 
Parliament, within a generation or two. Mr. Asquith 
has an immense reputation in the House of Commons 
because almost alone among its members he addresses it in 
sentences which do not have to be rewritten or completed 
by Mr. Hansard. But the truth is not that the style of 
oratory has changed, but that the art of oratory has perished. 
Public speaking or skilled persuasion has killed oratory 
or the art of speaking, and practically the only survival 
of Burke’s art is to be found in the rhetorical convention 
under which the public speaker ends his sentences with 
three nouns joined together where his whole meaning 
could have been expressed by one. Holyoake is not fully 
conscious of this change, but his book is itself a confirmation 
of it. For him the whole object of public speaking 1s 
persuasion. The extraordinary thing is that all through 
his book he appears to be under the delusion that the best 
way of persuading a person is to appeal to his reason. 
“Eloquence,” he says, “is the talent of giving force to 
reason.” In that sentence he shows that he has been 
taken in by the fact that public speakers use arguments 
and give reasons. Dr. Johnson suffered from the same 
delusion. He contradicted Mr. Wilkes, who had described 
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oratory as “ accompanied with all the charms of poetical 

ression,” and said: “No, sir; oratory is the power 
of beating down your adversary’s arguments, and putting 
better in their place”; and when Wilkes, who knew what 
he was talking about, objected that “this does not move 
the passions,” Johnson replied: “He must be a weak 
man who is to be so moved.” 

We know now that the world is composed of weak men. 
If you want to persuade men in masses, the right way to 
go about it is not to beat down bad arguments and put 
better in their place, but to “move the passions.” All 
successful public speakers are aware that the art of persuasion 
consists in appealing not to reason but to passions. The 
fact is obscured first because there are so many unsuccessful 
speakers who share Holyoake’s delusion and attempt to 
appeal to what they call reason, and secondly because even 
the most successful public speaker is obliged to use arguments. 
The art of public speaking consists really in using arguments 
which do not appeal to the hearer’s reason, which just keep 
his reason asleep and his passions awake. In its lowest 
manifestations this is the art of advocacy as it is practised 
daily in the High Court of Justice ; its most exalted form 
and highest level were developed in the oratory of Mr. 
Gladstone. The man who wishes to become a successful 
public speaker should study not a Manual of Public Speaking, 
but the gifts and methods of Mr. Gladstone. You have only 
to read a page of any of Gladstone’s speeches to discover 
that he was no orator. He did not practise the same art 
as Demosthenes and Burke, or even Cicero and Chatham. 
He had none of that sense of language and words which 
makes possible the sudden fusion of thought and feeling 
into a sentence, and therefore, although he was almost inces- 
santly making speeches for sixty years, he never uttered 
a sentence which any man can quote or remember. Yet he 
had an amazing gift of words and language, of mere fluency 
which is invaluable to a public speaker. Holyoake himself 
mentions an illuminating example of this. It sometimes 
happened that when Gladstone was leading the House, the 
Opposition would suddenly collapse and Gladstone would 
be called upon suddenly to wind up the debate. He would 
immediately begin to speak with nothing to say and with 
no case to answer. In such cases even the most skilled 
and practised speaker shows some signs of hesitation or 
consideration. But Gladstone was in his element; there 
immediately began to pour forth from his mouth a perfectly 
woven “ texture of articulation,” a kind of “ argumentative 
mist,” a vast nebula of words and sentences. The air, 
as Holyoake says, was simply “* thick with words, all connected 

- with nothing.” The listeners had been privileged, 
if they had known it, to see or hear the raw material of 
Mr. Gladstone’s persuasiveness. On ordinary occasions, 
that raw material, that vast nebula of words and sentences, 
was gathered up into a point and moved in a particular 
direction always impelled by Mr. Gladstone’s will, his 
desire to persuade his audience. Everything else remained 
the same, the same argumentative mist, the same whirring 
and whirling of words, the same infinite stream of articu- 
lation, but now all directed to one object, the persuasion 
of his audience. 

The important thing to realise is that Mr. Gladstone 
used his argumentative mist not upon the reason but upon 
the passions of his audience. He himself in describing 
the power and function of the orator wrote that “ the 
case of the orator is entirely different (from that of the poet) ; 
his work, from its very inception, is inextricably mixed 
up with practice; it is cast in the mould offered to him by 
the mind of his hearers; it is an influence principally 
received from his audience (so to speak) in vapour, which 
he pours back upon them in a flood.” Now this vapour 
Which the public speaker receives from his audience is 
feeling or emotions, and Gladstone is referring to that 
sensitiveness and responsiveness to the mood of the crowd 
Which distinguishes all the most popular orators. He 





himself, we may say, received this emotional vapour from 
his audience and poured it back upon them in the form of an 
argumentative mist. Hence an immensely strong emotional 
contact was immediately established between the speaker 
and his hearers, and the orator was able to make his audience 
go where he wanted only because emotionally he was follow- 
ing them. “No one,” said Bagehot, “half guides, half 
follows the moods of his audience, more quickly, more 
easily than Mr. Gladstone,” and therefore, since every 
audience has a different “ vapour,”’ no one had developed to 
a greater perfection “the chameleon-like character which 
we associate with a consummate advocate.” The successful 
public speaker persuades his hearers by voicing their passions ; 
he must use arguments only to prevent reason interfering 
between the crowd and its emotions. That is why the war 
has produced such an enormous crop of successful public 
speakers—and so few successful generals. 
LEONARD WooLv. 


LET ME FORGET 


Is it because Spring now is come, 

That my heart leaps in its bed of dust ? 

Is it with sorrow, or strange pleasure 

To watch the green time’s gathering treasure ? 


Or is there some too sharp distaste 

In all this quivering green and gold ? 
Something that makes bare boughs yet barer, 
And the eye’s pure delight the rarer ? 


—Not that the late-found Spring is sour... . 
The blossom swings on the cherry-branch, 

From Wear to Thames I have seen the greenness 
Cover the six-months-winter meanness. 


And windflowers and yellow gilliflowers 
Pierce the astonished earth with light ; 
And most-loved wallflower’s bloody petal 
Shakes over that long frosty battle. 


But this leaping, sinking heart 

Finds question in grass, bud and blossom— 
Too deeply into the earth is prying, 

Too sharply hears old voices crying. 


There is in blossom, bud and grass 
Something that’s neither sorrow nor joy, 
Something that sighs like Autumn sighing, 
And in each living thing is dying. 


It is myself that whispers and stares 

Down from the hill and in the wood ; 

And in the untended orchard’s shining 

Sees the light through thin leaves declining. 


Let me forget that I have been 

What I can never be again. 

Let me forget my winter’s meanness 

In this fond, flushing world of greenness. 


Let me forget the world that is 

The constant image of my thought ; 

Nor see in thicket and hedge and meadow 
Myself, a grave perplexéd shadow. 


And O forget that gloomy shade 

That breathes his cloud “twixt earth and light ; 
All, all forget but sun and blossom 

And the bird that bears heaven in his bosom. 


Joun FREEMAN. 
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Current . Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week a reviewer in this paper gave great, 
though not excessive, praise to a book called 
Outwitting the Hun, by a young airman who 

escaped from Germany. There was one odd feature 
of this very odd book which escaped the reviewer’s notice, 
viz., the dedication. The author travelled entirely by 
night without a compass, steering entirely by the heavens. 
The result is the following dedication : 


To 
Tue Norru Srar, 
whose guiding light marked the pathway to freedom for a weary 
fugitive, this book is inscribed in humble gratitude and abiding 
faith. 


It was a very amiable impulse that led him to this expression 
of his gratitude; it is certainly hard to imagine that he 
will be able to repay the Pole Star in any other way. It 
is probably the first time that a star has been thus addressed 
on a dedication-leaf; in ordinary circumstances it would 
no more occur to an author to lay his offerings at the 
feet of the North Star than it would occur to him to protest 
his devotion to the North Pole. At the same time, on 
this author’s principles, there are circumstances which 
might justify dedications to the Equator, the Tropic 
of Capricorn, the Gulf Stream, the Old Red Sandstone, 
and the evaluation of +. In other words, if the gallant 
airman’s example is freely copied, we are in for some 
rather fantastic excesses. One owes more than one can 
say to all sorts of things which one rarely remembers. 
Had the Ice Age not passed away, I should not be here 
now ; how immense, therefore, is my debt to the Ice Age. 
How can I signalise what I feel about that considerate 
retreat better than by dedicating to that epoch so glacial 
without, but evidently so warm at heart, a book of which 
it might truthfully be said that: But For Your Far-seeing 
and Self-effacing Action, etc., etc.? 


oF x * 


It is not very often people break forth into these novel 
dedications. One of the most original—and yet obvious— 
I know was done by George Wither, who dedicated a book 
to himseif. This was Abuses Stript and Whipt (1613). 
It was his first book, and he was only twenty-three years 
of age. He had no reputation, and few friends, so he 
cheered himself up by writing himself a dedication of 
nine pages, beginning thus: “ To him-selfe, G. W. wisheth 
all happiness.” He begins : 


Thou (even my selfe) whome next God, my Prince, and Country 
I am most engaged unto; It is not unlikelie but some will wonder 
why, contrary to the world’s custome, I have made choyse of thy 
Patronage for this booke, rather than the protection of such whose 
mightinesse might seeme better able to defend it. 


He then gives his reasons. The first is: “I could not 
amongst all men finde any man, in my opinion, so fitting 
for this purpose, but either my Worke was unworthy, or 
too worthie his Patronage.” He catalogues the other 
reasons, fifthly, sixthly, ete., and at the end finishes in 
style with: 


But because I begin to grow tedious to my owne-selfe, and since 
I shall have Opportunity enough to consider with thee what is 
further needfull without an Epistle, with my prayers for my Prince, 
my Country, my friends, and my owne prosperitie, without any 
leave taking or Commendation of my Selfe; I heartily wish my 
owne Soule to fare-well. 


If almost any other author had dedicated a book to himself, 
he would have fallen into an unpleasing self-consciousness 


and produced an effect of showing-off; but Wither’s 
genuineness, courage, and certainty that it was his duty 
to reform the world make the whole performance c . 
He says that he is in need of all the exhortation he can 
give himself, and he doubts if his free speech would make 
“‘ a Diapason, pleasing to the eare of a common Mecaenas,” 


+ + * 


The “common Mecaenas” got some pretty good 
“‘diapasons”” in his day. The best I have ever struck— 
I have forgotten the reference—was that of an eighteenth- 
century writer who told his rich patron that he united the 
best qualities of Dives and of Lazarus. The dedications 
to Charles II. frequently verge on the blasphemous; they 
began early when Charles was in the cradle. Francis 
Quarles inscribed his Divine Fancies to the “ Sweet Babe ” ; 
in a postscript addressed to Charles’ governess, Lady 
Dorset (we make here a metaphorical approach to the 
airman’s dedication), he says: 


Most excellent Lady, 

You are the Star which stands over the Place where the Babe lies ; 
By whose directions light, I come from the East, to present my 
Myrrh and Frankincense to the young Child; Let not our Royal 
Joserx, nor his Princely Mary be afraid; there are no Herods 
here ; We have all seen his Star in the East, and have rejoyced ; 
Our loyall hearts are full; for our eyes have seen him, in whom 
our Posterity shall be blessed. 


This, I repeat, was Charles II. The habit of dedication 
has died out, and it is a pity. We can spare the fulsome 
dedication; we have no desire to see young novelists 
comparing, say, Sir Alfred Mond or the Duke of Rutland 
to Homer, Croesus, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Napoleon, 
and St. Francis, in order to get a possible five pounds out 
of them. But it is a pity that our sheepishness should 
have led us to truncate our affectionate dedications to 
bald names with “To” in front of them. One would 
not willingly spare the dedication inscribed “ With all 
a brother’s fondness . . . to Mary Anne Lamb, the author’s 
best friend and sister,” by Charles Lamb, the year after 
the tragedy in the family. And there is no savour of 
servility about Caxton’s commendation of the Morte 
d’ Arthur to “ all noble lords and ladies, with all other estates, 
of what estate or degree they be of.” ‘ Therein,” he 
says in accents which we have lost, “ may be seen noble 
chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, 
friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you 
to good fame and renown.” 


* * * 


Let us hope the habit will revive. But there is one 
kind of dedication which we can well spare, although it 
is the most fascinating of all. The most interesting 
dedication in the language has no literary merits, and is 
ambiguous; we do not know for a certainty to whom it 
was written, or why. I refer to: 


To THE ONLIE BEGETTER OF 
THESE ENSUING SONNETS, 
Mr. W. H., ALL HAPPINESSE 
AND THAT ETERNITY 
PROMISED 
BY 
OUR EVER-LIVING POET 
WISHETH 
THE WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTURER IN 
SETTING 
FORTH 


A few more dedications of this sort would be enough to 
drive the critical world mad, and to keep it mad in 


rpetuity. 
— SoLOMON EAGLE. 
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FRENCH MORALISTS AND HEROES 


are Moralists. By Epmunp Gossr. Heinemann. 
. net. 

Mr. Gosse is a figure almost unique in English literature. 
He is the nearest approach we have ever made to a writer 
comparable with the great French succession of accomplished 
and scholarly essayists and critics, Sainte-Beuve, Lemaitre, 
Brunetiére, the Anatole France of La Vie Littéraire. It 
was no idle compliment when five years ago the French 
Government made him an Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and the appearance of this decoration on his title-page 
side by side with the English order that he holds preserves 
a truth of some significance. He has not only expounded 
French literature to the English and so, in a quite perceptible 
degree, prepared and strengthened the relations between 
the two peoples. He has also helped to naturalise and 
establish in England the tradition of ease, charm and urbanity 
in the criticism of letters which is peculiarly French. 

In_ pursuing this amiable mission he has achieved a 
standing in which it is really almost impossible for him any 
longer to do anything wrong. He has written so large a 
number of books, presenting so many agreeable qualities, 
that their virtues accumulate in the mind while their faults 
disappear; and one turns to a new volume with a full 
expectation of being charmed once again. Certainly Mr. 
Gosse has his faults. His judgment has a certain weakness 
which makes it perilously ready to be led astray by any 
manner of presenting facts or opinions which conduces 
better to the construction of a well-turned sentence or essay 
than the truth could do. This defect is present in the new 
book in Mr. Gosse’s attempt to connect his three subjects— 
the moralists, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére and 
Vauvenargues—with the subject of the last essay, The 
Gallantry of France, as displayed by the young French officers 
on the battlefields of to-day, or rather—for Mr. Gosse 
admits a change of mood—on the battlefields of 1914 and 1915. 

It is clear, however, in spite of his protestations, that he 
was drawn to his subjects by their own intrinsic merits ; and 
it would really have done no harm if he had let his last 
essay stand also on its own intrinsic merits. It is really not 
true that La Rochefoucauld, by tracing the motive of all 
human actions to amour- é, laid the foundations of 
that sentiment of honour whic has done so much to sustain 
the spirits of the French army in the field. It is really not 
true that La Bruyére had any such effect; and, indeed, 
Mr. Gosse does not seriously allege that he had. Vauven- 

es was at most an early example of the spirit which 
animated Paul Lintier, Henri Lagrange, and Mr. Gosse’s 
other contem heroes. 

But if this slight, artificial and ineffectual thread of con- 
nection be ignored, it must be admitted that Mr. Gosse has 
here found admirable subjects on which to exercise his 
talent for portrait-painting. Inquiries made of a foreign 
bookseller in London a week or two ago revealed the fact 
that during June there has been a slight but just perceptible 
increase in the demand for new or second-hand editions of 
the authors whom Mr. Gosse has treated in this book; and 
we doubt whether he would desire any better success than 
this, For it has always been his function not so much to 
make his readers admire as to send them away to admire 
what he admires. It has been his business to create, to 
stimulate and to foster broad appetites for all that is excellent 
in literature and in literary personality. And the three 
moralists are figures on whom curiosity can fasten. La 
Rochefoucauld is one of the strangest personalities in the 
history either of politics or literature—a sort of aristocratic 
bravo, a Casanova with a title and an estate, who entered 
into civil war partly to get privileges at Court for his wife, 
and partly because of the opportunities it offered for promis- 
cuous and high-spirited murder and ruffianly behaviour in 
general. La Bruyére is hardly less individual, entering as 
he did in a more or less ignominious capacity the brutal 
household of Condé, submitting to dance a pas seul before 
> e ce, age og | is own accompaniment on a guitar, 
er order to gain the experience and breadth of mind—so 
a. surmises—which he judged essential to his book. 

life of Vauvenargues presents no grotesque pictures 
nor any material for laughter; but Mr. Gosse presents it as 
vividly and as concisely as the others. 
So far the men themselves; and it is admittedly in por- 
traiture that Mr. Gosse excels. But he is interesting also 


in the analysis of literature, and his sketches of the part 
played by the three in French letters are estive and 
stimulating. He finds that La Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruyére were, each in his separate way, contributors to that 
great movement of the mind which an in seventeenth- 
century France, and which first undertook the scientific and 
impartial study of human motive. It is a pity, but charac- 
teristic, that he allows this fascinating topic to slip from him 
without much more than a mention, and that, instead of 
developing it, he makes his three studies lead up more 
artificially and less interestingly to the letters and books 
written by young French soldiers since the outbreak of war. 
It should have led up, following a more essential train of 
thought, by way of Stendhal to the modern novel of psy- 
chology—to Flaubert and to Henry James. It was the first 
chapter in a great adventure, the conquest of a new province 
of human thought, and it becomes only more fascinating 
when it is considered in this connection. Mr. Gosse fully 
recognises this and makes the point effectually, and it is a 
~~ that he did not go a little further into the matter, since 

is ease in portraiture applies almost as much to movements 
as to men. 

He has chosen, however, to end with a disquisition on the 
theme that “the spirit displayed by the young French 
officers in this war deserves to be compared in many essen- 
tial respects with that which is blazoned in the glorious 
‘Chanson de Roland.’” We know much concerning the 
expression both in deed and in word of the gallantry and 
devotion of our own men; but the discoveries of capability 
of heroic literature made by the war in the younger gener- 
ation of the French have passed comparatively unnoticed in 
this country. Even the death of Charles Péguy at the very 
outset of the fighting attracted very scanty attention here ; 
for we had not then learnt how mek the civilian populations 
need example, encouragement and support from the fighting 
troops. The young men whose lives, deaths and writings 
Mr. Gosse describes with loving enthusiasm—Jean Allard, 
Léo Lantil, Paul Lintier, Camille Violand, and the rest—are 
not yet even names in England. 

There is no necessity for surprise that France should have 
produced in greater profusion than ourselves young soldiers 
capable of crystallising in an action, a poem or a letter the 
sentiments which, put into practice, have proved to be the 
mainspring of the French armies in the field. The French 
have much more the genius of the gesture than we. It is 
with them both a natural form of self-expression and a 
useful stimulant to nobility of conduct. Jean Allard, when 
at St. Cyr, 

made all the young officers swear that they would not go into 
battle except in white gloves and with their képi adorned with the 
casoar, the red and white dress-plume. ‘* Ce serment, bien frangais, 
est aussi élégant que téméraire,” he said, and the rest followed him 
with tion. He was one of the first French officers to fall 
in battle, at the head of his infantry, and his mother was presented 
by the regiment with his casoar and his gloves, worn at the moment 
of his death, on August 22nd, 1914, and stained with his blood. 
Jean Allard may stand as a type of all; and it must be 
admitted that it is a ty hard to parallel from our own 
records. Brooke, Tisdall, Raymond Asquith—these had 
no elegant gestures; and even Brooke’s sonnets do not 
offer a very precise analogy. The closest reproduction of 
this French spirit in an Englishman is to be found, perhaps, 
in Julian Grenfell’s poem. It is true, as Mr. Gosse points 
out, that there has been a change, that “the imperturbable 
French officer of 1918 attaches no particular importance to 
his individual gesture.” But who can tell how far the 
brilliance of the gallant beginning counts in the impetus 
needed to reach the dull and horrible end? At all events, 
Mr. Gosse in these wonderful young men has found an 
inspiring subject, and it must be recorded that he has achieved 


its level. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
EDUCATION 


Education for Liberty. By Kennetn RicnMonp. 
6s. net. 

Mr. Richmond begins his book so practically with the 
statement that “anyone who expects to engage and to 
hold the interest of a class must prepare every lesson ” 
that no one to whom pedagogics are more than an excuse 
for abstract intellectual exercises can fail to be drawn 


Collins. 
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to proceed further. This is, no doubt, a deliberate device 
by which he anchors his own inquiry and the reader’s 
attention to the practical matters he proposes to investigate ; 
but it is at once a successful device and a promise which 
is fully redeemed. For Mr. Richmond, who is by no means 
afraid of theoretics, even of a very far-reaching sort, does 
not at any point in this very able and serious book allow 
himself to lose sight of the ends for which his theories are 
to be tested and, if they stand the test, to which they are 
to be applied. 

He speaks in his Preface of his ‘“ Fabian methods” ; 
and he is not, in fact, a fanatical innovator with a formula 
which he insists on applying on every occasion. He has 
two guiding principles: first, that the interest of the child 
must be engaged (how self-evident and how often neglected 
a principle); and, second, that it is essential that both teacher 
and child should realise the unity of knowledge, and that 
the child should be made to understand how each department 
of learning is related to every other and how the information 
acquired in one may be used to make every other more 
intelligible. 

Thus, in the first part of his book at least, he says nothing 
very startling, nothing very novel. But, at the same time, 
little that he says is without its own weight and its individual 
significance to the reader ; and all is so justly and temper- 
ately urged as to give it a value of spirit very strongly 
reinforcing its value as argument. His comments on our 
teaching of languages, for example, are more illuminating 
than revolutionary, but their quality of illumination is 
beyond denial. It is a fault, Mr. Richmond argues, that 
we teach not language, but languages. ‘‘ We teach them,” 
he says, “‘on different methods and with different 
terminologies, as though to obscure in every possible way 
the simple, central facts of European language-structure.” 
And it is his contention that the teaching of a as 
a central conception to which different languages could be 
related would not only result in a quickening of the vague, 
unprovable process which, when we speak properly, we 
call education, but would also produce the tangible and 
obviously practical effect of rendering easy the acquisition 
of French, German, Spanish, and the other tongues in which 
polite conversation and commercial correspondence are 
sometimes conducted. He insists in a similar way on the 
orderly teaching of history, and belabours that old butt, 
the idiotic system by which a boy may “ learn ” the Tudor 
period half-a-dozen times in a few years at school. He 
shows his Fabian guile in the selection of instances, but 
only in selection. Here and elsewhere throughout the 
book he chooses the advantages of his method which will 
most readily commend themselves to those less enthusiastic 
for theory than he himself; but he nowhere credits his 
methods with advantages he does not believe them to possess. 
In the criticism of general method he is equally sincere and 
sensible. He appreciates the “ heuristic’ method in so 
far as it is an effort to lift teaching out of the brainless 
rut of imparting knowledge by force; but he perceives 
its demerits very clearly. He points out the danger under 
which it lies of developing into a trick and a system of 
hypocrisy. He remarks on the evil effect of a discovery 
on the part of the children that the thing they have found 
was carefully prepared for them to find; and he might 
have added that the danger to the teacher is hardly less. 

The third part of the book, “The Unexplored Mind,” 
is on a different plane from the rest, and its value is more 
difficult to assess. It is an adumbration of a theory 
according to which “the unconscious” is divided into 
subconscious, or instinctive and reflex, faculties and super- 
conscious faculties which we dimly recognise but cannot 
define. Those who see in the history of human thought a 
gradual process of the conquest of the unconscious will 
be interested by Mr. Richmond’s speculations; but even 
they may wonder whether his empirical and very tentative 
suggestions in this direction can be taken as lying in the 
same circle of ideas or action as the rest of the om § They 
would have appeared more suitably perhaps as the introduc- 
tion to another book than as the conclusion of this. Such 
a book would be more revolutionary; and it is impossible 
to say whether it would be useful or harmful. The present 


volume is not likely to cause a revolution ; but it is certainly 
among those which have made a definite contribution to 
the subject in hand. 


<a 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Wars and Treaties, 1815 to 1914. By Arrnur Ponsonsy, MP, 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. net. 


Mr. Ponsonby has produced a very useful little book. He gives us a 
bird’s-eye view of some forty wars or series of wars of the last hundred 
years and of the treaties which ended them. For each conflict he 
provides in condensed form a statement (1) of the belligerents involved. 
(2) the cause of the war, (3) its occasion, (4) its course, (5) the political 
result, (6) remarks. He has succeeded in not intruding his own judg- 
ments more than was inevitable into his narration of the facts. The 
result is that his book can be recommended to those who find a lack 
of historical knowledge some handicap upon a sudden desire to under- 
stand the mysterious art of foreign policy. They will, at any rate, find 
here the skeleton of a treatise which still remains to be written upon 
the connection between power and policy. 


Karma. By ALGERNON Biackwoop and VIOLET PEARN. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 

The Garden of Survival. By ALGERNON BLAcKWwoop. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 

It always seems uncharitable and it is always dangerous to criticise 
the work of an imaginative artist by questioning the motive of his 
work. Yet with Mr. Blackwood some such question is inevitable ; 
for the first reflection provoked by any new book of his is the reflection 
that he spreads the butter too thin. These two new books appearing 
at the same time work out in different ways and with different centres 
of emphasis the same theme—and not a new theme for Mr. Blackwood. 
In each of them a personality which in a past life has wronged another 
is reincarnated to repair the wrong; and the similarity of the two 
books brings into inevitable light the great amount of ‘* copy ”—to 
use an odious phrase—which the author has made out of a few simple 
psychical subjects. The first and the most uncharitable inference 
is that he has deliberately compromised with his inspiration—which 
is genuine—to meet the needs of an age of magazines and circulating 
libraries. This is a degrading suspicion, for Mr. Blackwood’s spiritual 
ideas are plainly realities to him and not merely formule for the 
production of readable matter. But a more acceptable alternative 
presents itself, and this we choose to prefer. Mr. Blackwood has the 
ideas, but too little natural passion and too much facility in language 
and story-telling ever fully to express them. He catches a little, 
weakly loses the rest and tries again in another book. This is equally 
a condemnation of him, not only as an artist but also as a man with 
spiritual discoveries which it is his duty to communicate. But it 
leaves it open to him at some other time, somehow, to concentrate 
and painfully but convincingly to convey the vision which he has 
undoubtedly experienced. 


We Moderns. By Epwarp Moore. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


This volume of ‘* Enigmas and Guesses ” consists of a series of two 
hundred odd aphorisms and questions about conduct, art and meta- 
physics. Mr. Moore, by his method of presenting his views, is clearly 
not prepared as yet to construct a system ; but the reader feels, as no 
doubt the writer feels, dimly a system behind the fragments, condition- 
ing the manner in which each problem is approached. His method 
and his point of view may be exemplified by this extract :— 

In the early world myth was used to dignify man by idealising 
his origin. Hence forward it must be used to dignify him by idealis- 
ing bis goal. That is the task of the poets and the artists. 

The book as a whole is austere rather than genial, and requires hard 
work from the reader before it becomes stimulating. But it has a 
content which will reward a little hard thinking. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH the Stock Exchange, like the banks, 
A was closed on Monday, brokers found very few 
orders awaiting them on the Tuesday, and the 
falling off in business this week has been marked. The New 
South Wales Government is offering another £3,000,000 of 5} 
per cent. Debentures, repayable at par on November Ist, 1982, 
the Government having the option of redeeming at par on 
or after November 1st, 1922. The issue price is par, and 
holders of 84 per cent. Stock due September Ist, 1918, will 
receive preferential allotment. These Debentures, which 
may be converted into Inscribed Stock, constitute @ trustee 
investment yielding exactly 5} per cent. The only — 
of note in the Investment Markets have to do with individu 
companies. The Mond Nickel Ngee cn which for the past 
four years has paid 20 per cent. subject to income-tax on 
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In Rheims Stood a Mill! 


N Rheims stood a mill now burnt to the ground. It cost half a million sterling, and nothing but charred 
sticks remain. Multiply this one thousand fold and you get some slight idea what Rheims has suffered. 
Think then of the vast area of France that is occupied by German invaders, and picture the frightful 

desolation that reigns in the most prosperous districts of France. That is why France needs your help, and 
needs every penny you can spare to alleviate the sufferings of those who have now been driven from their 
ruined homes once more. She has fought and given her best, not only to protect her own lands, but to 
protect England, for France is now England’s bulwark. Help to make France’s Day one of hope and new 
courage to win through to victory. 

Do not delay—this is the hour of need for France. Add your gift—and let it be your sacrifice, for you 

can offer nothing less to France—to the effort which is being made to show England’s friendship and gratitude 
to our great Ally. 


FRANCE’S DAY, JULY 14. 


TO BE CELEBRATED IN LONDON ON FRIDAY, JULY 12th, 
IN AID OF THE 


FRENCH RED CROSS 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 








BRITISH COMMITTEE: 9 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. President: HE. THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 


Cheques payable to Hon. Treasurer, French Red Cross, should be sent to H.E. the French Ambassador, Albert 

Gate House, S.W.1; or to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London (Treasurer of France’s Day Fund), 

Mansion House, E.C.2; or to Percy Collins, Esq., J.P. (Hon. Secretary of France’s Day Fund), 34 Wilton 
Place, S.W. 1. 











DUCKWORTH & CO. Mr. HEINEMANN’'S LIST 


OUTWITTING THE HUN 





By Lieut. PAT O'BRIEN, R.F.C. 6s. net. 
NOVELS TO READ. | anctinindn ieee 
| From BAPAUME to PASSCHENDAELE 
By PHILIP GIBBS. 6s. net. 
THE SHEEPFOLD THE OLD FRONT LINE 
LAuemeete sereeee By JOHN MASEFIELD. 20th Thousand. 2s. 6d. net. 
ae hae ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Captain GILBERT NOBBS (late L.R.B.) 38. 6d. net. 


A SEQUEL TO “THE DOP DOCTOR.” 





“An admirable piece of work.’—Daily News. 











THE FIRE of GREEN BOUGHS THAT WHICH HATH WINGS. 
BY 
Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. NEW NOVELS. és. net. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. | WASTRALLS Cc. A. DAWSON-SCOTT, 
“ This absorbing! adabl el."—W. , — | FIRST THE BLADE CLEMENCE DANE. 
8 absorbingly readable nove Westminster Gazette THE WAR WORKERS E. M. DELAFIELD. 


| ‘THR DEVI’s STAIRS. By dees, Guasmae Wosnecn. 
| THE LAST BOUT. By Miss Rosamonp Sourury. THAT WHICH HATH WINGS. 
THE LIGHT ABOVE THE CROSS ROADS. By Mrs. A SEQUEL TO “THE DOP DOCTOR.” 


Victor RICKARD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net each. 
POETS OF THE WORLD WAR 
GEOFFREY DEARMER Poems. Cr. 8vo. 28. Gd. net. 


THE HEART OF ALSACE B. VALLOTTON. 








PUBLISHED THIS WEEK : 


























| I ROBERT GRAVES Fairies and Fusilier 38. 6d. net. 
LI LE MISS MUF F ET SIEGFRIED SASSOON Counter Aitack a 6d. oa 
* = > int. nm, Ss. net. 
ELIZABETH KIRBY. R. E. VERNEDE War Poems. 38. 6d. net. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Sea areata A SEQUEL TO “THE DOP DOCTOR.” 

3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. THAT WHICH HATH WINGS. 
—— WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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its Ordi shares, now makes its dividend 20 per cent., 
of which the final distribution of 15 per cent. is free of 
ncome-tax, which is equal to about 25 per cent. for the 
year. Another interesting, event is the contemplated 
fusion of Liptons and the Aerated Bread Company. These 
two concerns show widely divergent lines of progress, the 
A.B.C. having done well before the war and badly since, 
whilst Liptons did badly before the war, but have made 
astonishing progress during the past two years; thus for 
the year ended September, 1918, the A.B.C. made a net 
profit of £77,000, and paid a dividend of 27} per cent., 
whilst for the year to eptember, 1917, it made a loss of 
£14,900 and passed its dividend. Liptons, on the other 
hand, for the financial year ended March, 1914, made a net 
rofit of £160,800, paying a dividend of 6 per cent. (in the 
following year the profit was only £80,800 and the dividend 
nil), whereas for the year ended March last the net profit 
was £374,000 and the dividend 12} per cent. Liptons 
already possess a few refreshment depots, but this side of 
the business is quite unimportant ; the amalgamation of 
the two companies, however, would furnish Liptons with 
a further outlet for the provisions which form the mainstay 
of their business, and would enable the A.B.C. to obtain 
supplies at wholesale prices, eliminating all middlemen’s 
profits. 


Some attention is being paid in the Rubber Share Market 
to an article which has appeared in the India Rubber World 
of New York, the leading journal of the rubber trade in the 
United States, which represents the interests of the rubber 
consumer rather than those of the rubber producer. The 
following extract summarises the rubber position so excel- 
lently that it is worth reproducing : 


Statistics disclose seven well-authenticated facts which must be 
regarded as significant with regard to plantation rubber prospects. 
riefly, these are as follows: (1) Despite the disorganising in- 
fluences of the war, which deprived the market of Germany’s annual 
purchases of crude rubber, amounting to nearly 20,000 tons, as well 
as nearly two-thirds of Russia’s normal purchases, amounting to 
138,000 tons or more, and notwithstanding the cessation of pleasure 
automobiling in England, France and Italy, the world’s consumption 
has kept pace with enormously increased production. (2) With the 
exception of the Central Empires, Russia and Belgium, crude rubber 
consumption has greatly increased in all countries manufacturing 
rubber =, (8) In three years American consumption has 
jumped from less than half to fully two-thirds of the world’s pro- 
duction. (4) The bulk of this goes into automobile tyres, and the 
phenomenal growth of the motor-car industry shows no sign of 
abatement, except as a temporary measure of war emergency. 
(5) Government estimates indicate that curtailment of the manu- 
facture of automobiles for pleasure driving during the war will 
be offset as regards rubber consumption by the enormous demands 
for both pneumatics and solid tyres for war purposes, such as trucks, 
ambulances, tractors, airplanes, motor-cycles, and rubber footwear, 
clothing, ground sheets, etc. (6) The Brazilian output of wild 
rubber for several years past has remained stationary at about 
37,000 tons, with no early prospect of much increase. (7) Whereas 
in the three years 1910 to 1912 inclusive, 760,000 acres of plantation 
rubber were planted in the Middle East and are now in bearing, 
only some 410,000 acres were added during the four years 1913 to 
1916 inclusive, the greater portion during the first two of these years. 
From the foregoing it seems reasonable to assume that the demand 
will continue to expand very nearly as in the past. 


* a * 


The various amalgamations, absorptions and agreements in 
process of formation among the makers of electrical machin- 
ery and plant are resulting in that industry being prac- 
tically controlled by three great groups. One of these is 
the General Electric Company, the report of which for the 
year ended March 8ist, 1918, has now been issued. The 
net profit for the year is shown as £801,144, as compared 
with £226,678, after setting aside an increased amount for 
depreciation. The dividend is 10 per cent. free of income- 
tax, as last P hogs £100,000 is placed to reserve as com- 
pared with £40,000 a year ago, and the amount carried 
forward is increased from £89,786 to £145,286. The com- 
pany, which manufactures motors, dynamos, Osram lamps, 
ete., is pursuing an active policy of development, including 
the erection of new factories. It has purchased the ordinary 
capital of Chamberlain and Hookham, makers of electricity 
meters, and is buying the Erith works of Fraser and Chalmers, 


Ltd., the well-known manufacturers of mining machinery 
and turbine plant. To finance these and other develop- 
ments, the company is increasing its capital from £1,975,000 
to £3,000,000, and is incidentally distributing a bonus to the 
ordinary shareholders by giving them £5 of new shares 
for ‘every £10 of existing shares held. 


* a x 


As a result, no doubt, of the policy of consolidation 
referred to above, the shares of the leading electrical manu- 
facturing companies have been steadily appreciating, but 
the advance has been so steady as to attract less attention 
than in the case of some other industries. As will be seen 
from the following table, one or two of the shares have 
doubled in value since the outbreak of war, and it must 
be remembered that this table does not show the whole 
story. For instance, it would appear as though the Metro- 
politan Wagon Company’s shares had risen about 15s, 
during the past two years. In June of last year, however, 
each ordinary shareholder received a special bonus of 100 
per cent. in fully-paid ordinary shares, so that the rise in 
the value of the old shares is really one of 95s.; a purchaser 
in June, 1916, of one share at 65s. being now the holder of 
two shares quoted at 80s. 


July, 1914. June, 1916. June, 1918. 
The Metropolitan Carriage, 


Wagon and Finance Co. .. £3 2 6.. £83 5 0.. £4 0 0 
General Electric Company .. -- of 3 O.. See 
Dick, Kerr and Co. .. ee 10s. <a - 30s, 
Callender’s Cable and Con- 

struction Company, Ltd... £1117 6... £12 0 0.. £19 0 0 
W. & T. Henley’s Telegraph 

Works Company, Ltd. .. £15 0 0.. £15 0 O.. £2115 0 
British Insulated and Helsby 

Cables, Ltd. - os a . £1015 0... £815 6 


‘(per £5 share) (per £1 share) 


Emit DAVIEs. 
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CHOCOLATE 


has formed part of the 
ultimate ration of every 
important Arctic expedition. 
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With a piece of bread or 
a biscuit it is a perfect 
food. Chocolate contains a 
valuable fat (Cocoa Butter) 
and is therefore an excellent 
substitute for Butter and 
Margarine. 
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We take this o rtunity to state that we are sup- 
plying our wale cauemnet with as large a quantity 
of chocolate as the Government restrictions in raw 
materials permit, and express our regret for any incon- 
venience the public may experience in obtaining supplies. 
CADBURY BROS. Ltd. 
Bournville. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

The Council invites applications for the appointment as 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes for women 
(including upholstery, photography, hairdressing, laundrywork, ladies’ 
tailoring and dressmaking) in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, poly- 
technics, technical institutes and trade schools. 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from 4400 to 
{500 @ year according to qualifications, the salary rising by annual in- 
crements of {25 to {500 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investi- 
gation of women’s industries. 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the 
duties of her office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
given in the form of nes. 

Applications should made on the official form, to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.2), L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), 
to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
July 31st, 1918, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


7. . 
LECTURES, ETC. 

UMMER SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND EUGENICS (Organized 

by the CIVIC and MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE and EUGENICS EDl 

P CATION SOCIETY. OXFORD, Avucust 19-31,1918)—Aim of the School 

To provide opportunities for study by means of Lectures, Discussions and Consulta- 
tions for those interested in the development of Civic and of Racial Ideals. 

There will be Special Courses for Teachers on Nature Study in Relation to Social 
Problems, and a course in the Teaching of Civics; also Special Course for 
Social Workers on certain aspects of social work. 

Boats are reserved on the river, and two tennis courts are available. It is hoped to 


arrange excursions, concerts, &c., during the fortnight of the school. As muca 
time will be spent in the open air as is possible. 
Tuition Fees will be as follows 
For the full 2 weeks’ course ... “ si a ssn nie 2 ¢ 
For either the first or the second week's course separately .. 1 5 0 


The Committee hope to be able to offer free tuition and assistance towards 
travelling and other expenses to a number of selected students. Applications for 
further information on this subject should be made immediately to the Secretary of 
the School. Subject to any conditions laid down by the Board of Education the 
granting of assistance will be entirely within the discretion of the Committee of the 
Summer School. 


ions id. 





All applicat or re should be sent as soon as possible to the Secretary 
of the Summer School, Miss CONnsTAN¢ & Brown, 11 Tavistock Square. London, W.C,1 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
/ MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London Schoo! of 

Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 
Department 3 Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Depariment gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Muniticns.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


\ ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
+ TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
‘ RECOGNISED ny THE Boarp or Epucation. 
In connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
: Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts 1. and II. 

*monstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of specialists. : . 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

PRINCIPRL. College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 


Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 
[nae es UOWILVERSIATY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 30. 
A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


[TRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


ONE YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are 


quality 





provided for those wishing to 
(1) As Heaps oF Nursery ScHoots. 
2) As TEACHERS IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
icmined Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
ocal or Higher Froebel Examinations, are eligible. 


we atticulars as to fees, grants and courses of work on application to the Principal, 
iss F. Hawrrey. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 
Puvescas TratninG CoLLEGE (Ling's System).—Three Years’ Course of pro- 

Sei essional training for teachers of Swedisii Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 
Swimming ; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Fars £8 10s. 
tm, One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, coutinuation schools, 
= te ong :~ Comitousss —— ' Fr - £25 for the course, payable in three 
. - #or particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc.. see Prospectu: 
obtainable from the Secretary. . ee —_ 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
RAINING COLLEGE, 1: TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 


RECOGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EpucaTIon 
Course of Training (one year) for men and women preparing to teach in Day Con- 
tinuation Schools or other approved Schools. 
Reduced fees to those obtaining the Board of Education grant £16 15s. per annua), 
with a further grant of £28 towards hostel fees.—Apply Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte 

fore. M.A.:; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Scholarshins and Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Miss Laweence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 


Road, E.1. Universrry Courses in Arts. Scrence, Mepicixe, and Exotneee- 
inc for Men and Women Fee 10 guineas & year post free from 
ReGisTRaR. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


“THE PRiNCEsS CHRISTIAN COLLEGR FOR NURSKKY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with « special view to 
{nfant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen 

One year’s training This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

| NFANT WELFARE WORK.-—-To meet the present demand tur 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Emptorment Bureav, licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and belp to enquirers 

A nornina! fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers » 

period three months. 


SCHOOLS. 
MALTMA N’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late lead 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The sim of the School is to 
develop tbe character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
muzsity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practica! 
work such as Cookery. Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al] such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MIssks MANVILLE. 


[ INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
__Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





o*. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bem College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


WANTED. 


ADY on Farm in South America seeks lady over 30 with small 


income to share home duties and outdoor life. Address Pacr, Fordcombe, 
Tunbridge Weils 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING ot every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand. 

ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 

METKOPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Alien), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Papers kept in order. Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection ot 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. HARRIS, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Oy me ES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 

invented and guaranteed by E. Mowarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Koy ui 

Household. Jsed in War Hospitals. Tins Is. 6d,, 2s 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howagrrtns, 471 Crookemoore Koad, Sheffield, 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Quecu Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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We Moderns: Enigmas and Guesses 
By EDWARD MOORE. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“These aphorisms seldom fail to say something suggestive. 


The writer has turned a really penetrating eye upon modern problems. " 


—Times. 


“I do most confidently recommend his book to the general reader.’’ 


—Westminster Gazette. 


Liberty, Equality, Fraterni 
By Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, Chaplain R.N. 2s. net. 


In this book the author attempts to examine honestly and truthfully 
the ideas which underlie the popular phrases—Liberty, Equality, 


Fraternity. He finds a real divine quality in them, but points out how | 


liable they are to abuse. 


Workhouse Characters 
By Mrs. M. W. NEVINSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


It is a superb genre picture. One or two of the flashes from this 
strange, generally unknown world are positive sparks from life 


The International Solution 
By H. EF. HYDE. Crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. net. 


“Mr Hyde sketches in confident detail the machinery for an inter- 
national Parliament to rule and police the world—after the war.’ 
—Atheneum. 





the author’s personal experience and outlook. 





REMINISCENCES AND REFLEXIONS OF A MID AND LATE VICTORIAN 


By ERNEST BELFORT BAX. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book offers a unique sketch of men, manners and movements from the ’sixties of the last century to the present time, asseen through 








Macedonia 


By T. R. GEORGEVITCH, D.Phil. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Georgevitch’s well-written book should be read by all who are 
interested in Balkan history, even though they may not approve all 
his arguments nor accept all his conclusions.’’-—Times. 
‘“The book contains a vast amount of valuable historical matter 
worthy of the student’s attention.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Problems of the Peace 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON, Author of ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Modern Germany.’’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A notable book, possibly the most notable of all the many which 
have appeared in this country dealing with the terms of settlement.’’ 
—New Statesman. 


Principles of Social Reconstruction 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Fourth Impression. 
“Mr. Russell has written a big and living book.’’-—The Nation. 


The Choice Before Us 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. Demy 8vo. 4s. net. 
[Third Impression. 
“ There are many pages that express admirably the opinions of calm, 
clear-thinking men.’’"—The Times. 
“ A noble book which everyone should read.”’-—Dai/y News. 


Old Worlds for New 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
{Second Impression. 

“ A wide challenge to the progress of the modern world ; if some of 
the more promising patriots of the new parties would read it carefully 
they would think the work before them much more worth doing.” 

—New Witness. 


Three Aspects of the Russian Revolution 
By EMILE VANDERVELDE. Translated by JEAN F. H. 
FINDLAY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘‘ A valuable and original series of notes on revolutionary Russia.” 
—Daily News. 


. . 
Keeling Letters and Recollections 
Edited by E. T. Introduction by H. G. WELLS. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 

“ His letters and articles upon the opening of the war and the events 

| of his service are a valuable picture of the state of mind of the English 

intelligentsia of his time. I wish some of this most characteristic 

| matter could be put before German readers to make the quality of our 

spirit plainer to them.’’—H. G. WELLS. 


England and India 


By Rev. R. GORDON MILBURN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The author, who has spent twelve years in India, deals with the 
political problems of the day. 


_A Levy on Capital 


By F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. Paper, Is. 6d. net. 
‘The book contains facts and figures of value and interest to those who 


| reject, as well as to those who endorse, the author’s main conclusions. 


P ° The Problem of the 
risoners of Hope : Conscientious Objector. 
By Professor A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D. 

Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. net. 
‘ We can imagine no statement of the case better suited to overcome 
the prejudice and win the assent of Christian minds.’’—-Labour Leader. 


The Hour and the Church: *,.47?¢7 go ,inca 


By A. MAUDE ROYDEN. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. wh 
Written under an urgent sense of the quickened interest in religion 
and the renewed hope of a spiritual revival present in men’s minds. 








PENCIL-SPEAKINGS FROM PEKIN By 4.£. GRANTHAM. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A unique triumph is achieved by Mr. Grantham, for he renders intelligible to the Western mind the spirit of Chinese history in this 
concise, vivid, and fascinating impression, he translates the hitherto untranslatable, and offers us a key to Chinese thought.’’—G/obe. 





Monogamy : A Series of Dramatic Lyrics 
By GERALD GOULD. 1s. 6d. net. Post free 1s. 8d. 
[Second Impression. 

‘* Certainly one of the most remarkable books published this year. 
. He can hold his own as regards accomplishment and grace of 
style with any of his contemporaries. At the same time, he stands 
above the others in having a great deal tosay. . . Weare impressed 
by his wonderful fertility as much as by his rare vitality. Everything 
interests him, and he is a masterly psychologist. . . . He has great 
facility, but he combines it with consummate technique ‘ 
character stands out distinct and memorable as a character in Balzac. 
oni A sincere and illuminating contribution to the modern study 
of the problem of marriage.’’—Everyman. 

“So full of passionate thought and living imagination that one is 
led to read them over and over again.’’—The Common Cause. 

** It is the philosophy of married lives; it is vision. . . . A very 
great little book . better than yards of sermons and storms of 
oratory because it breaks down barriers, throws wide open closed doors.’ 

—The Weekly Dispatch. 

“The poems . . abound in felicitous plirasing and in quaintly 
satiric lines.”-——-The New Witness. 

“In Monogamy he is at his best.”—The Sheffield Telegraph. 

“ Arresting and absorbing . . fine and profound . . . extra- 
ordinarily true and tragic.”-—The Herald. 

“* Suggestive and allusive art.”—The Athenaum. 


Visits to Walt Whitman 


By J. JOHNSTON, M.D., and J. W. WALLACE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Second Edition. 
“ Graphic and charmingly interesting.’’—Skeich. 
“This charmingly gossipy book is a valuable contribution to Whit- 
man literature.’’—Liverpool Post. 
“ This fascinating book.’’—Bristol Times. 
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Songs of a New Age 


By ALFRED T. STORY. Cr. 8vo. Paper Parchment. 2s. net 
The new age herein described is to be one ef Brotherhood, based on 
kindness and justice, and to comprise “all peoples and all tongues 


Wars and Treaties 1815-1914 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. Demy 8vo. Paper Covers, 
2s. net. [Second Edition. 
“ An invaluable vade mecum. Its pages offer in accessible and easily 
intelligible form the necessary minimum of international information 
; -New Europe 


Chapters on English 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Progress in Language.”” By Trofessor 

JESPERSEN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. ; 

“A brilliant and suggestive essay on the contemporary evolution 
of English grammar.’’—The Times. 


The Treasures of Coal Tar 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Se., F.LC. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Second Edition in preparation 
‘Written in simple language, we turn from the perusal of this 
excellent work rather awed by the tremendous universal importance 
of products which once were used chiefly to paint tences. 
Liverpool Courter. 


OTTO 


First Notes on Speech Training 
By ELSIE FOGERTY. Demy 8vo. 4 pp. card. 4d. net. 
These notes on elocution and speech training have been thoroughily 
revised and brought up to date, and will be found invaluable for voice 
production. 
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